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Secure 
Greatest Production 


By Using— 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


IN U.S. PAT. OFFICE & 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CARDS, SPINNING FRAMES and LOOMS mean more to you today 
than ever before. They are PRODUCTION capital you cant replace Lor 
Safeguard their efficient operation and protect them trom wear with 
NON-FLUID OIL - the drip-less, waste-less lubricant NON-FLUID OIL | 
gives more dependable protection - stays in bearings and off goods. ~ 

outlasting oil 3 to 5 times. ee 


USED IN 7 OUT OF 10 MILLS! 


Whit e for 


INSTRUCTIVE BULLETIN 
: NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
. 292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. L Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St Louis, Mo 


WAREHOUSES: 


NO. 7 

? 

7 
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FIRECRACKERS 
for HITLER 


SONOCO hits stride 


in war production 
For the second time in 25 years SONOCO is ; 
turning on the heat for Uncle Sam. 1 
We are turning out a dozen different war 
items in three plants—and in Canada. 
We are much better prepared than in 1917— ’ 
ten times better. { 


Our vital production of paper carriers for the 


textile industry has been increased 20% since 
December 7th. 


On the war front, on the home front, on the 
civilian front, we are meeting all demands 
expected of a dependable source of supply. 


yiC TORY 


SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company , 
HARTSVILLE 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Subscription.3$1.50.per.year.in 
advance. Pintered as second-class mafl matter March 2. 1911. at Postoffice. Chariotte, N. C.. under Act of Congress. March 2, 1897. 
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»»» Why you may soon be using Accotex Aprons 


455,000 
equipped 
with Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons. 


Ae IMATELY 


spindles are now 


Every one of them is a good reason 
why more and more spindles will be 
Accotex-equipped. For they are 
spinning better yarn... giving mill 
operators a convincing demonstra- 
tion of Accotex superiority over 
old-type Aprons. 3 

Here are the six outstanding 
qualities of Accotex Aprons which 
make them superior: 
SEAMLESS: Accotex Aprons have no seams 
to break open and shorten life. 
NONSTRETCHING: Accotex Aprons are rein- 
forced withasturdy interliner...eliminating 
loss of operating efficiency due tostretching. 
UNIFORM: All Accotex Aprons have identi- 
cal composition. Dimensions of every size 
ure accurate. Barring unusual accidents, 


each Apron will give the same good service. 
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WON'T CRACK OR SCUFF: Accotex Aprons 
give cleaner running work and reduce 
waste to a minimum, because they don't 
crack or scuff during operation. 

STABLE: Accotex Aprons are not affected 
by changing temperature or humidity. 
As a result, these Aprons perform with a 
minimum of lapping. 


GOOD FRICTION SURFACE: Accotex Aprons 
provide a uniform “grip” that keeps slip- 
page at minimum. Thus they aid maximum 


production of a high quality yarn. 


Armstrong’s Accotex Aprons are 
perfected aprons. Years of research, 
testing, and field checking preceded 
their introduction to the textile in- 


dustry. They're made of a non- 
oxidizing and highly oil-resistant 
compound developed  specificaply 
for textile manufacturing. Many 
Accotex Aprons now in use. have 
given over two years’, service and 
show little evidence of wear. 

You can get prompt delivery on 
Accotex Aprons, so why not see 
your Armstrong representative 
right away for full details? Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Industrial 
Division, Textile Products 
Section, 921 Arch Street, 


Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS + ACCOTEX COTS 
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There might be an honest difference of opinion as to the concrete value of 


salvaging old razor blades and empty tooth paste tubes in the all-out war effort. 


There is absolutely no question about the vital need for full production from 


our textile mills to meet our service requirements and the essential civilian 


market needs. 


War conditions must rule out the possibility of purchasing new machinery for 


many cotton mills. This puts a spotlight on their existing equipment. 


In no department in a mill can so much be gained by so little in expenditure 
of both material and money as in the application of the Whitin improved draft- 
ing systems to roving and spinning frames. With these systems, a mill is able 
to turn out an equal yarn production with no sacrifice in quality, and. with the 


use of fewer preparatory machines in the roving process. 


The flexibility of a mill is greatly increased when improved drafting systems 
are installed. In the present emergency, which finds some mills ill-equipped 
to produce yarn counts for which there is demand, the solution is often the 


adaptation to present machines of the modern Whitin drafting systems. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Whitinsville,. Massachusetts. U. 8S. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Announcing the 


PONT ELECTROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


formerly 


THE R.& H. CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


With the same products...the same policies...the 


same personnel you have known in the past. 


As OF JUNE 1, 1942, The R. & H. 
Chemicals Department of Du Pont 
will be designated as the Du Pont 
Electrochemicals Department. 
This involves no change in the prod- 
ucts you use, the policies you know 
or the people who serve you. The 
same experienced group of chemists, 
engineers and others will continue to 
further your interests through re- 
search, development, control, serv- 
ice and production. The development 
of new and better chemicals will re- 
main a primary objective. 


The products of the Electrochemicals 
Department will be, as before, a line 
of specialized chemicals derived prin- 
cipally from salt. In addition, it will 
continue to manufacture other spe- 
cialties suchas formaldehyde and its 
derivatives, polyviny! alcohol, poly- 
vinyl acetate, and ceramic colors 
and decorations. 


The products of the Du Pont Elec- 
trochemicals Department are im- 
portant in practically all branches 
of industry: 


Chlorinated Solvents—for dry- 


cleaning, metal degreasing, extrac- 
tion of oils and many other uses. 


-Peroxides—for bleaching, pharma- 


ceutical and cosmetic preparations, 
general oxidation purposes. 


Cyanides—for steel treating, eleéc- 
troplating, metal cleaning, fumiga- 
tion, organic synthesis. 


Refrigerants—for domestic and com- 


mercial refrigeration units. 

Sodium, 99.9% —reactive chemical 
for industrial and laboratory work. 
Formaldehyde and its Derivatives— 
for plastic manufacture; disinfecting; 
embalming fluid, treating paper, 
leather, textiles; chemical synthesis. 


Electroplating Chemicals and Proc- 


esses—for decorative and protective 
coatings on metal parts. 


Ceramic Materials—for manufac- 
ture and decoration of glass, china, 
tile, terra cotta, porcelain. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals—for Plat- 
ing, Refrigeration, Plastics, Cerarn- 
ics, Extermination, Rubber, Textile, 
Leather, Paper, Pharmaceutical and . 
Process Industries. 


Our Technical Service will con- 
tinue to cooperate with you in 
every way possible. You may find 
it even more helpful in today’s 
emergency. Technically-trained 
men are at your service with the 
practical experience necessary to 
answer your questions on the 
use of specialties and specialized 
electrochemicals. They are ready 
to work with you in your plant 
or in our research laboratories. 


Established 1802 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company, (Inc.) 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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TEXTILE 


piu DOC STEELSTRAP REPORTS ON 
SHIPMENTS OF THE 
WAR 


INDUSTRY 


REPORT NO. 1: ACME BALE TIE BANDS SAVE SPACE 
— CUT TARE WEIGHT — : 


Conservation of shipping and storage space is a vital 
part of the war program. Acme Bale Tie Bands, when 
used for baling, make possible the compressed type of 
pack which permits utilization of maximum shipping 
and storage capacities. In addition, tare weight is re- 
_duced—shipping costs are lowered. 


REPORT NO. 2: ACME SILVERSTITCHERS ASSURE 
SPEEDIER, FASTER, LOWER-COST BOX STITCHING 


'Y-shipments move faster when Acme Silverstitchers— 


are installed in the shipping room to provide easier and 
faster box stitching. And many concerns cut their seal- 
ing costs by as much as 50°/,. Acme stitching wire and 
equipment assure stitching satisfaction and are built 
to perform as a unit. There is an Acme Silverstitcher 
for every carton stitching application. 


REPORT NO. 3: ACME STEELSTRAP PROTECTS 
CRITICAL LIST PRODUCTS, SPEEDS SHIPMENTS 


Safety and speed are essential for Victory shipments. 
Reinforced with Acme Steelstrap, textile shipments are 
assured of maximum protection—faster, easier han- 
dling—more economical delivery. Cartons illustrated 
at right are speedily steelstrapped with the one-piece 
Acme 205 Steelstrapper. The time and energy-saving 
coil holder is conveniently located and is easily moved. 

Be sure that your Victory products arrive safely, 
speedily and economically. Write today for full infor- 
mation on Acme Steelstrap, Bale Tie Bands and Silver- 
stitchers. There is no obligation. 


Fined 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 603 STEWART AVENUE, 5. W., ATLANTA 


146 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 
103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ELECTRO 


fibres...by all Methods and Procedures in- 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago and Charlotte 
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ep in touch with 

| BECCO 

. | DROGEN PEROXIDE TECHNICAL SERVICE 
ui for accurate, reliable, and comprehensive 
‘i : information on Peroxide Bleaching of all 
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With priorities . . shortages . . substitutes 
and the growing searcity of high grade 
colors bringing many other problems, 
there’s no need to put up with bleeding in 
water of direct color dyeings. Whether 
the trouble oceurs while the fabric is 
batehed up after dyeing: in the finishing 


bath: or any other place where fastness 


to water is necessary ..the cure is Culofix 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 
Used as an after treatment, Culofix pre- 
vents such color bleeding in all rayons, 
cottons and mixtures..either cloth or 
hosiery. It is especially valuable for pre- 
serving crisp detail and contrast in prints. 


Ask us how you ¢an try it. 


Arkansas Co.. ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 35 Years 
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UPWARD AND THE FUTURE 


Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of earth, 


And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings: 


Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the tumbling - 


mirth 


Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 


You have not dreamed of—wheeled and soared 
and swung 


High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 


One night some weeks ago it was my good for- 
tune to run across the above inspired lines before 
taking plane next morning from New York to 
Atlanta for the recent meeting of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. They were 
penned by Pilot Officer John G. Magee, Jr., of 
the Royal Canadian Air Force to his mother in 
Washington before his death in active service in 
1941. 


No finer expression has come out of World 
War II, and somehow its spirit remained with 


-me during my flight down over the Piedmont 


section of the South, all of which I knew so well 
years ago. 

From a great height I recognized many land- 
marks and former cherished spots, all of course 
in miniature. Later in the day I remarked to a 


Carolina mill friend—one who has made a great 


success of a large textile plant which I passed 
over—that whenever an unwonted pride tugged 
at his shirt bosom he should go aloft and see 


what a mere mite his domain appears in the 


great scheme of things below. 


I came back in easy stages—via train, bus and 
auto. I talked with all manner of peoples—mill 
owner and mill hand, soldiers and flyers, old and 
young negroes; also, relatives and friends of long 
ago—an aunt eighty-five and my old school 
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I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air. 
Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue, 


I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with easy 
grace, | 


Where never lark, or even eagle, flew— 

And, while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand and touched the face of God. 


teacher ninety-three, two great souls who from 
their earthly abode daily put out their hands and 
‘touch the face of God.” 


I found the South war-conscious to a high de- 
gree and I was impressed by the feverish activity 
on all sides for Victory. No complacency nor old 
South sun-sitting lethargy I had known. Upon 
reluctantly leaving the South, my thoughts turn- 
ed to the future days of peace which God grant 
may soon come. And with it must there neces- 
sarily be a reversion to “peace as usual” carrying 
the old inefficiency, ennui and neglect? Can we 
not hold the girded loin and carry on with some 
semblance of war activity, for a better peace, 
better farms, better mills, better homes and bet- 
ter lives for all America? If we subside again 
into an ignoble quietude, it will seem to prove 
that war is necessary to arouse us from our com- 
placency and bestir us to higher things. War 
may be the bitter medicine or fiery crucible re- 
quired for human advancement, but I dislike to 
admit the argument for the “biological need of 
war.”’ May we refute it during the coming op- 
portunity. Otherwise we will find Victory soon 
bereft of its laurels as in World War I. 


Wm. H. Harriss 
Sanforizing Dept. Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
New York 
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This mill is one of a few making heavy, 
twisted uniform cloth (cotton and rayon) 
for the U.S.Government. The mill Super- 
intendent (above) reports that Gulf lubri- 
cants help maintain peak production on 
a 168-hour-a-week schedule. 


“Gulf Quality Lubricants 


intain unt 


‘ aa ‘Government cloth 
of this | 
says textile mill Superintendent. 


| The production value of Gulf quality lubricants 
: ae * shows up today — when machines must be pushed 
“With proper lubrication every mill department _ without let-up on multiple shift schedules. For 
severe service proves the greater stability and endur- 
runs smoothly on a 168-hour-a-week schedule. | ance of these lubricants! They stand up and safeguard 
| vital moving parts under continuous peak-load op- 
—— erating conditions — conditions which often cause 
excessive wear, breakdowns, and below-standard 
‘FQ ROPER lubrication with Gulf quality oils machine performance. 
and greases is the basis of our effective pre- Let a Gulf engineer demonstrate to you—in your 
ventive maintenance program, which enables —_mill—how Gulf quality lubricants provide an extra 
us tO Maintain Maximum output on a 168-hour- margin of protection for your equipment—and help 
a-week schedule,” says this mill Superintendent. you secure uninterrupted production. 
“Gulf lubricants contribute to the efficient Gulf quality lubricants are quickly available to you 
operation of all our equipment, and help us through 1200 warehouses located in 30 states from 
avoid production delays caused by breakdowns Maine to New Mexico. Write or ‘phone your nearest 
and mechanical troubles.” Gulf office today | 


GULF OIL CORPORATION | uecataial GULF BUILDING 
GULF REFINING COMPANY Lusnication PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OIL AMMUNITION —= USE IT WISELY! 
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~Minority Opinion on 


Important Labor Decision 


The recent decision of the National War Labor 
Board, in the case of the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dock Co., Kearny, N. J., has attracted much atten- 
tion. The following is the minority opinion filed by 
the four representatives of industry, one of whom 
was E. J. McMillan, president of the Standard Knit- 
ting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. | 


E employer members of the Board feel that we 

have no alternative, as American citizens or as 

representatives of a Government agency, except 
to dissent from the directive order in this case. 


Each of us is deeply concerned with the gravity of the. 


whole labor relations situation of our country at this time. 
We fully appreciate the value of a unanimous decision 
with respect to establishing of a national labor policy. All 
groups are being called on to make sacrifices to preserve 
the nation. Knowing this, we made several proposals for 
the settlement of this case. These proposals were rejected. 
There is a point beyond which we cannot go in sacrificing 
sound principles of government, and this is the stand that 
we now take. 

The issues in this case are quite clear. This is not an 
ordinary case. In July, 1941, the same issues were pre- 
sented to the National Defense Mediation Board; a deci- 
sion was rendereed; the company refused to accept the 
recommendation of the Board and. offered to turn the 
yard over to the Government for operation rather than 
agree to the contract proposed by the National Defense 
Mediation Board. The shipyard was taken over and oper- 
ated by the Government, the recommendation of the 
the shipyard was turned back to the company uncondi- 
tionally. During the period that the shipyard was oper- 
ated by the Goverenment, the recommendation of the 
National Defense Mediation Board was not enforced. 

The identical issue is now brought before the National 
War Labor Board. The union has demanded that the 
employer be compelled to discharge any employee who 
fails to keep his membership in the union in good stand- 
ing. This is the same issue that was presented to the 
Mediation Board, to this company, and to our Govern- 
ment in 1941. The only change in the present directive 
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order is to provide as an alternative that the employer be 
requested by the employee, under penalty of discharge, to 
deduct from his pay his financial obligation to the union. 

In view of all the circumstances surrounding this case 
and the publicity it has received, it is plain that a decision 
in this case is not one merely affecting the labor relations 
of this one company. Much has been said about each case 
being determined on its own merits. Any practical person, 
and especially the members of this Board and those who 
served on the National Defense Mediation Board, know 
the fallacy of such statements. The National Defense 
Mediation Board was wrecked on this issue and the res- 
ignation of some of the labor members of that Board was 
predicated on the theory that a previous decision of the 
Board established a governing precedent. This pattern, 
of necessity, will have to be followed not only by this 
Board but by conciliation and mediation services through- 
out the country, and not only in the shipbuilding industry 
but in all industries. 

Some of the arguments advanced by the majority are 
paradoxical. One is that when an employee voluntarily 
joins a union that he delegates to the officers of that 
union the right to make a contract which will not permit 
him to withdraw from the union without losing his job. 


We do not agree that any such inference can be drawn. 


We assert that if the members of a union are to be bound 
to pay their dues and fines to that union during the life 
of an agreement, each and every member should have the 
opportunity to say whether he wishes to be so bound, and 
all we ask is that such members be given such opportu- 
nity. If the contention is correct that members of a union 
intend to be so bound by virtue of joining a union, what 
then. can be the possible objection to giving of them 
an opportunity to express his wishes? 

We are not taking a position as individuals or as em- 
ployers for or against the closed shop, the union shop, the 
preferential shop, union maintenance or any other form 
of contract that any employer and union may see fit to 
make, provided that contraet is not contrary to law. How- 
ever, acting in our capacity as members of a Government 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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COMPARATIVE TESTS OF COTTON 
Manufactured Under Normal and High Speeds 


On Cards Equipped with Metallic Clothing 


“By G. H. DUNLAP, Research Supervisor 


HE Southern Textile Association, Arkwrights, and 
The Textile Foundation are co-operating in further- 
ing practical research within the mills themselves 
upon some of the manufacturing problems most vital to 
the industry. It is the function of the Research Super- 
visor to arrange such tests with the mills, and, upon com- 
pletion, to report back to the industry any significant 
findings. 
During recent months increased production has been 
urgently demanded of the industry.. Because of the short- 
age of cards and the impossibility of obtaining new equip- 
ment, special interest has been shown in the possibility of 
increasing production by operating the card cylinders at 
increased speed, provided, of course, that this can be done 
without sacrifice of qualitv:in the yarns or damage to the 
machines. During this emergency the cards have been a 
“bottleneck” slowing down the flow of textile production. 
In an effort to meet the demand for the textile produc- 
tion necessary both for civilian consumers and for our 
armed forces, numerous textile plants are now experi- 
menting with increased card cylinder speed. Many mills 
scattered over a wide area are giving this problem a thor- 
ough and extensive trial. In general, thesé experiments 
have upheld the practicability of such increased speeds. 
Numerous plants have reported to date excellent results 
without mechanical difficulties. 
These co-operating mills are releasing their results to the 
writer for publication as soon as they feel that their find- 
(Editor's Note: When 
Mr. Dunlap refers to card cylinder speed, it is assumed 
that he means speeding up also all the other parts of the 
card in proportion, as was the case in the other tests.) 


obtained encountering 


ings are reasonably conclusive. 


The data presented in a condensed form in the follow- 
ing tables are the results of the experimentation of one of 
these co-operating plants. The writer takes this oppor- 
tunity to commend the mill on the completeness of the 
report which covered every phase of the test. Its length. 
however, prohibits the release of the entire contents. 

This test, in which thousands of pounds of cotton were 
processed, was conducted over a period of several months. 
The mill reported excellent running conditions and no 


mechanical trouble. The cotton tested was of the same 


*Professor of Carding and Spinning, Clemson 


(on leave of absent 


(‘ollege 


12 


grade and staple and was manufactured under similar 
mechanical conditions, the only variable being the card 
speed. Classification of the test cottons and the mechani- 
cal organization used are given in Table 1, while Table 2 
presents the test results in terms of waste, sliver variation, 
ends down and breaking strength of yarns and fabric, 
Each skein breaking strength of the yarn was based upon 
hity breaks, while each single strand breaking strength 
listed was based upon four strands from each of sixteen 
bobbins—a total of sixty-four breaks. 

Of course no one test is conclusive; however, a study 
of the data in Table 2 shows the waste content and 
strength of yarn varied little as between normal and high 
card cylinder speeds. In other words, this particular 
plant, by increasing card speeds, has succeeded in increas- 
ing its production without a sacrifice of quality. 

This particular test was conducted on cards equipped 
with metallic clothing. It is interesting to compare these 
waste data with data previously obtained on a similar test 
run on regular wire clothing (TExTILE BULLETIN, March 
15, 1942). Mill A at cylinder speeds of 165 and 192 rev- 
olutions per minute, respectively, had waste content of 
5.35 and §.137 per cent. Mill B at speeds of 172 and 196. 
respectively, had waste content of 4.962 and 4.371 per 
cent. In the test presented here the percentages of waste 
were 3.45 and 3.385, respectively, at cylinder speeds of 
160 and 190. | 

It is suggested that excessive speeds be tried with cau- 
tion. In such a test the condition of the machine is a very 
important factor. A card in a poor state of repair cannot 
stand an appreciable increase in speed. Whenever speed 
becomes great enough ‘to injure quality, the advantage of 
this increased production becomes doubtful. Some mills. 
upon attaining increased production by higher card 
speeds, are dissatisfied because tensile strength is not in- 
creased likewise. This greater strength of yarn is a worthy 
objective but increased production with the same strength 
is a big step forward. The recent order of the War Pro- 
duction Board which changed over many of the textile 
plants to manufacture defense goods in many instances 
will necessitate their spinning coarser numbers than 
heretofore. In-cases where the increased card speed proves 
adaptable to the mill, the card ‘‘bottleneck”’ situation will 
be improved and production will be enabled to run more 


‘smoothly through the processes of manufacture. 
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Table 1.—Classification of cotton tested and other me- 
chanical information. 


R.P.M. of cylinder 


Staple of cotton 
Grade ot cotton 
Blend 


Bales per mix 
Pounds used in test 


Opening layout 


Pickers: 
Rear beater 
Middle beater 
Front beater 
Cards: 
Relative humidity 
Stripping. schedule 
Ounce lap. fed 


160 

S.L.M. 
80% Western 
20% local 

42 


26208 


6 hopper feeders 
Gyrator 
Vertical opener 


Lattice cleaner 


Buckley 
2-blade 
Kirschner 


Actual ‘vrain sliver delivered ..58.25 


Pounds carded per hour 
Model card (vear) 
Ave of clothing 
R.P.M. of lickerin 
Front plate settings: 
Top 
Bottom 
Clothing of cards 
Drawing trames: 
Type 
Processes 
R.P.M. of front roll: 
Breaker 
Finisher 
Top rolls 
Roving frames: 
Pre ICESSCS 


Hank roving made 


pe 


11.33 
1910 
3. 


430 


034 
O17 
Metallic 


Regular 


48] 


Metallic 


5.00 
3.50 
5.00 


Super draft 


190 

S.L.M.. 

80% Western 
20% local 

4? 

35154 

6 hopper feeders 
(;yrator 
Vertical opener 


Lattice cleaner 


Buckley 
2-blade 
Kirschner — 


Metallic 


Regular 


Metallic 


5.00 

50 

O00 

Super draft 


Spinning frames (equipped with: variable speed control): 


Ty 
Top rolis 
Doublings 
Counts spun 


25s warp: 
R.P.M. of spindle 


R.P.M. of front roll 


Ring diameter 
warp: 


R.P.M. of spindle 
R P.M. of tront. roll 


Ring diameter 

filling 
R.P.M. of spindle 
R.P.M. of front -roll 
Ring diameter 
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Long dratit 
Calf skin. 


25s warp 
31s warp 
filling 


10400 high 
9500 low 
139 high 
127 low 


mw 


1.75 


10400 high 
9500 low 
124 hich 
113 low 
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Long draft 
Calt skin 


258 warp 
Sis warp 
49s filling 


10400 high 
9500 low 
139 high 
27 low 


10400: high 
9500 low 
124 high 
113 low 


124 
14375" 


Table :2. 


—Card waste. sliver variation. ends down, and 


breaking strength of yarn and fabrics manufactured from 


cotton tested under the mechanical conditions shown in 


Table 1, 


Card Waste: Per Cent 


Motes and fly 1.286 
Cylinder and doffer strips None 
Flat strips 2.110 
Front fly . 054 
Total waste 3.450 
Nep count in web (area of 35 sq. in.).. 21:59 


Sliver variation Per Cent 


Card: 
Avg. max. var. per yd. 946 
Max. var. in 20 yds. 15.51 


Breaker drawing: 

Avg. max. var. per yd. 27.51 
Finisher drawing: 

Avg. max. var. per yd. ; 33.27 


Ends down per M spindles per hour: 


25s warp 25.57 
31s warp : 21.20 
39s filling | 20.83 


Breaking strength of yarns: ** 


25s warp: Pounds 
Tensile strength (skein) 73.600 
Tensile strength (single str.) 628 
31§ warp: 
Tensile strength (skein) 60.100 
Tensile strength (single str.) 507 
39s filling: 
Tensile strength (skein) 44 900 
Tensile strength (single str.) 385 
Grade of yarn: 
25s warp 
warp B 
49s filling C+ 
Breaking strength of cloth (grab method): ** 
48x48——25s warp, 25s filling Pounds 
Warp 3 40.40 
Filling 36,60 
50x52—31s warp, 39s filling: 
Warp 40.40 
Filling 27.70 


**Test under 65% Relative Humidity. 


Per Cent 


1.416 
None 
1.902 

067 


3.385 


15.44 


Per Cent 


8.09 


15.26 
25.00 
29.49 
24.31 
28.36 
20.490 
Pounds 


73.800 
640 


59.600 
486 


44.300 


Pounds 


44.70 
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(1) Virgil McDowell, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
7 Sterling Cotton Milis, Franklinton, N. 


Roanoke Rapids, newly elected vice-chairman of the Division; W. T. Honeycutt, 
Cc. 


(2) W, C. Taylor, N. Y. & N, J. Lubricant Co., Greensboro, N.C.; Geo. Gilliam, Sterling Cotton Mills, Franklinton, WN. C., 
Chairman of the Eastern Carolina Division; Prof. J. T. Hilton, Textile School, N. C. State College; Dean Thomas Nelson, 


Textile School, N. C. State College. 
(3) J. E. McGee, Rosemary Mfg. Co., 


(4) G.: E. Moore, J. M. Odell 
Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


Mfg. Co., Bynum, N. C.; D. F. Lanier, Oxford Cotton Millis, Oxford, N. C.;.J. W. Cates, Edenton 
.; F. E. Bozeman, Jr., Whitin Machine. Works, Charlotte, N. C.; 


D. &. Long, Oxford Cotton 


Mills, Oxford, N. C., newly elected chairman of the Eastern Carolina Division, 


Card Speeds, Maintenance, Conversion, 


On Program of Eastern Carolina Group 


HE Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 

tile Association held its spring meeting on Saturday 

morning, May 9, 1942, at the North Carolina State 
College Textile School, Raleigh, N. C., beginning at 10 
o'clock. The chairman of the Division, George Gilliam, 
Superintendent, Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc., Franklinton, 
N. C., presided. 


A stenographic report of the meeting follows: 


Chairman Gilliam: This is the time for the annual 
election of officers for this Division, and I want to appoint 
a nominating committee. I ask D. F. Lanier, J. E. Shaw 
and M. R. Harden to serve in that capacity. They may 
retire at any time during the meeting and decide upon 
their recommendations and then present them at the close 
of the discussion. The officers to be elected are a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and one member of the 
Executive Committee to serve for four years. 


New Officers 


(The election of officers was held at the last of the 
meeting and the following were elected: Chairman, D. E. 
Long, Oxford Cotton Mills: Vice-Chairman, Virgil E. Mc- 
Dowell, Rosemary Mfg. Co.; Secretary Sydney Green, 
Eno Cotton Mills.) 

There is a Resolution Committee, from which we 
should like to have a report. | think Mr. Mullen is the 
chairman of that committee. 


T. W. Mullen, Supt., Rosemary Mig. Co., Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C.: Do you want the resolution that has been 
prepared? 

Chairman Gilliam: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Mullen? 


Mr. Mullen then read the following resolution: 
Whereas, on November 7, 1941, Paul. Blair Parks, Jr., 
our friend and fellow-laborer, passed from this life: and 


Do you mind reading it, 


Whereas, he was for a number of years active in the 
work of the Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern 
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Textile Association, having served as chairman and taken 
a leading part in our discussions: 


Therefore be it resolved: 


That the members of our Division do hereby express 
their profound sorrow at his passing: 

That they express their sincere appreciation of his fine 
character and his bright and friendly personality, which 
was impressed on all who came in contact with him: 

That they extend their sympathy to his wife and chil- 
dren and to his mother and father: 

And be it further resolved that these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of our Division and that a copy 
of them be sent to his family. 


T. W. MuLien, Chairman. 
M. V. Byers, 
G. E. Moore, 
Committee. 


On motion, duly seconded, the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee was unanimously adopted. 


Chairman Gilliam - We will go right into the discussion 
of the questions. The first one is: “What results have 
you received from increasing card-cylinder speed (a) with 
all other speeds increased in proportion, and (b). with all 
other speeds remaining the same? What changes, if any. 
did you make in card settings?” 3 : 

| think Mr. Marley was to make a report on this test 
of different card speeds. We should like now to hear from 
him. 


Mr, Marley: 1 followed very closely, or as closely as I 
could, the outline which Mr. Dunlap had in making his 
tests; and the results I arrived at were, on some of it. 
slightly different from the results he had. Following his 
outline, this is what I have. (IT am sorry to say, though. 
Mr. Chairman, that I have it in only one way: in other 
words, after increasing the cylinder speed all other speeds 
were increased in the same proportion. ) 
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Make Us Prove 
The Claim 


That You Are Not Using the Most Advantageous 
Roller Cover for Your Spindles Unless You Are 
Using GILLEATHER. 


We ask for nothing more than to receive such a 
challenge or opportunity from anyone operating 
spinning frames. 


So all real sports in the spinning industry not now 
using GILLEATHER, here have a chance to ob- 
tain profitable and beneficial facts which evidently 
they do not have, or they would be using this 
product. 3 


You naturally wish to use the most advantageous 
material obtainable. 


That is only natural. 

Then why don’t you be positive that you are or are 
not using the best by checking this smmcere claim of 
ours? 

The GILLS have been making it for over a century 
and in order to continue making it year in and year 
out, we must be making good or we could not re- 
main in business. 


Will you give us just one chance to prove it to 
you—for your benefit and saving? 


GILL LEATHER CO. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


UTICA, N. Y. : CAMPBELL & JEFFERSON CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. . . ; W. G. HAMNER 
GREENVILLE, Cc.  . W. J. MOORE 
GREENVILLE, S. C. RALPH GOSSETT 


GRIFFIN, GA. B. C. PLOWDEN 
DALLAS, TEXAS R. A. SINGLETON 
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Chairman: Well, that is probably what all of them are 
doing. 


Card Speed Test 


Mr. Marley: ‘This test is a comparison between tests 
with cylinder speeds of 165 R.P.M. and 198 R.P.M., 
other speeds being increased in the same proportion. A 
careful check was made of the waste on one lap from each 
card, and the card sliver and the drawing sliver were test- 
ed on the sliver-testing machine. We also made tests in 
the laboratory for the size and breaking strength of the 
warp and the filling yarn. The staple of the cotton we 
used was, as our cotton buyer says, 1” and better. 
(Sometimes, however, it was just 1”.) The grade was 
middling, and it was what we call “low country cotton”’ 
from North and South Carolina and some from Georgia. 

On the pickers, the back beater had three blades, the 
middle beater three blades, and the front beater was a 
Kirschner. | 

The relative humidity on the cards, at both speeds, was 
58 per cent. The stripping schedule in each case was 
three times in eight hours. The weight of the lap fed was 
13.36 ounces,- with delivery of a 55-grain sliver. The 
number of pounds carded per hour at 165 R.P.M. was 
11.84; at 198 R.P.M. it was 13.42. The year (model) of 
the card was 1896. 
different from Mr. 
the doffer clothing 


The age of the clothing was somewhat 
Dunlap’s. On the 165. R.P.M. card 
was two years old and the cylinder 
clothing seventeen; on the fast card the clothing of both 
doffer and cylinder was seventeen years old. 

The speed of the doffer was 10.5 R.P.M. on the slow 
card and 12.75 on the card at 198 R.P.M.; of the licker- 
in, 416 R.P.M. on the slow card and 494 on the fast. The 
comb speed was 1510 at 165 R.P.M. and 1935 at 198 
R.P.M. I might say, in connection with the comb speed, 
that we tried slowing the comb down and that we were 
able to decrease the comb speed on the fast card back to 
1600 and still take the web from the doffer. Going below 
that it matted up. | 

The front-plate settings were the same on each card, 
top .028 and bottom .034. 

We had 5-roll drawing, one process, with a front-roll 
speed of 375 R.P.M. As for the top rolls, the two back 
were metallic and the three front were cork. 

On the roving we had one process, super draft, 2.60 


hank roving. 


The spinning is long draft, with cork top rolls, running 
a double creel. The yarn counts were, in both cases, 2114 
warp and 22 filling. The speed of the spindle was 10,087 
R.P.M. on warp and 8,600 R.P.M. on filling, in both 
tests; the speed of the front roll, 145 on warp and 167 on 
filling. The diameter of the ring was 2” 
1-7/16” on the filling. 
As to the results we got in the way of waste, while Mr. 
Dunlap, I believe, counted only motes and fly strips, we 
counted all of it—-motes and fly, cylinder and. doffer 
strips, flat strips, clearer waste, reworkable waste, and of 
course we had some invisible waste. The total waste from 
the slow card was 6.63 per cent as compared to a total 
waste of 7.78 per cent from the fast card. That is a dif- 
ference of 1.15 per cent more waste from the fast card 
than from the other. 

On both the fast and the slow card the reworkable 
waste was 0.64 per cent, while the motes and fly were 


on the warp and 
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1.02 per cent on the slow and 0.77 per cent on the fast: 
cylinder and doffer strips, 1.27 per cent at 165 R.P.M. 
and 1.02 per cent at 198 R.P.M.; flat strips, 3.32 per cent 
on the slow card and 4.59 per cent on the fast one; clearer 
waste, 0.03 per cent at the slower rate and 0.02 per cent 
at 198 R.P.M.; and the invisible was 0.35 per cent at 165 
R.P.M. and 0.74 on the other card. You note the differ- 
ences there. 

As I go over this, if there is any question anybody 
wants to ask I shall be glad to try to answer it. If I can- 
not, maybe someone else can. : 

In testing the card sliver for variation we made five 
charts, each of which represented 18 yards of sliver. The 
18 yards were made up of 6 yards from the top of the 
can, 6 yards from the middle of the can, and 6 yards from 
the bottom of the can. The figures I shall give you are 
the average of those five charts. representing 90 yards. 
On the drawing the same thing applies, except that we 
had six charts, or a total of 108 yards. 

On the card sliver, the average maximum variation in 
18 yards was 12.39 per cent with the slow speed and 
11.51 per cent with the fast, the maximum variation in 
18 yards being, respectively, 26.29 and 25.61 per cent. 
In the drawing sliver, with the 165 R.P.M. speed there 
Was an average maximum variation of 25.22 per cent in 
18 yards, with 24.24 per cent at the faster speed. The 
maximum variation in 18 yards was 38.71 per cent at the 
lower speed and 36.75 per cent at 198 R.P.M. In each 
case it ran better for us. 

We also tested the roving and, of course, our sliver be- 
ing 2.60 hank, we had to run double on the testing ma- 
chine. Just for the sake of comparison, it might be said 
that the roving from fast carding showed 1.43 per cent 
less variation per yard, in 20 yards, than the slower card- 
ing, and there was 0.02 per cent less maximum variation. 

On our yarn sizings I am giving you the laboratory test, 
because we feel that is more accurate, though we also 
measured the yarn in the mill. It is an average of 64. 
The size of the warp varn averaged 20.84 for the slow 
and: 20.93 for the fast; the filling ran 21.20 and 21.19. 
That was pretty close. 

Breaking strength—the actual breaking strength of the 
warp yarn from the slow carding was 98.72: corrected to 
21'4, 96.81, as against 98.23, on the fast carding, correct- 
ed to.21'4, 96.75. We just could not get a better break- 
ing strength. There is not much difference. of course. but 
we could not improve it. 

On the filing it did increase the breaking strength a 
very little. On the slow carding it was 89.47, corrected to 
22, 86.22; on the faster carding it was 90.25. corrected to 
86.93. You see the difference between 86.93 and 86.22 is 
rather small. | 

We also checked to find the variation in the yarn num- 
ber and found that on our warp we had 22.22 for the 
highest and 20.00 for the lowest, or a variation of 2.22. 
That was the same on both the fast and the slow carding. 
On the filling we had a high of 24.10 and a low of 19.4? 
on the slow carding, giving a variation of 4.68. while on 
the fast carding the high was 22.47, the low 19.16. and 
the variation 2.86. 

| might say that we had a difference in the running 
time. Ihe running time of the lap on the slow card was 3 


(Continued on Page 39 
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Time was when every bride’s 
“hope chest’ contained fine, 
white linen towels... precious 
heirlooms to be used only “for 
company”. Now the flax plant 
‘is being obsoleted by Spun 
Rayon and Cotton mixtures that 
~ have much of the utility and 
pleasant feel of linen at much 


lower cost. 


Under the stimulus of war- 
time needs, mixtures of syn- 
thetics and natural fibers are 
constantly invading new fields 
...and complicating still further 
the problems of the dyehouse. 
But National Technical Service, 
anticipating each new develop- 

“ment, is always ready with the 
formulas and color to give you 
the match you must have with 


your standard of fastness. 


For nearby Technical Service 


always consult National first! 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
‘ 40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 


BOSTON... ._ . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO ..__—.517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE . . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE . . 201-203 W. First St. CHATTANOOGA ..._..._ ... James 
. . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. .730 West 
TAN Panchtrae St TORONTO / 
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South Carolina Group 


Discusses War Problems, Worker Training 


HE South Carolina Division of the Southern Tex- 
To Association held its spring meeting at the Parker 

District High School, Greenville, S. C., on the morn- 
ing of April 25th, with a large crowd in attendance. W. 
W. Splawn, The Kendall Co., Pelzer, S. C., general chair- 
man of the Division, presided. 

This is the third section of the report of this meeting, 
which in the first two sections included talks by Dr. 
James C. Kinard, of Newberry College, and Lt. Kelly E. 
Traynham, Q.M. Depot, U. S. Army. Other discussion 
centered around the training of workers to take the place 
of those drafted into the armed services or otherwise lost 
to the industry. With Frank D. Lockman, Jr., presiding, 
the discussion immediately preceding the following steno- 
graphic report was concerned with the treatment of warps 
with chemicals during the present emergency. 


Chairman Lockman: You cannot weave your yarn if 
you just coat it instead of penetrating it; everyone knows 
that. Has anyone anything else to say on that? 

The last question on our printed list is: “When you 
order a necessary quantity of frog rubbers for your looms 
and receive only 10% of the order, what do you substi- 
tute for the other 90% ?” 


I think that would apply to anything we order. When 


you order something for your looms and they send you 
only 10 per cent of the order, what do you do for the 
other 90 per cent?) When you are really up against it and 
need something what do you do? 

Frank D. Lockman: Who has a substitute for frog 
rubbers? What can you use there instead of rubber? 
Does anyone know of anything else that can be used 
there, or does anyone use anything else? You know rub- 
ber is getting scarce, and we shall all probably have to 
use something else instead. Have you tried anything ex- 
cept rubber, Mr. Jones? 


Mr. Jones: No. | have not. But rubber is a critical 
item. and we shall have to get a substitute. 


Mr. Royal: What is the life of a rubber bumper? 


Chairman Lockman: How long will a rubber bumper 
last? 

Mr. Hammond: 1 asked my weaver what he did, and 
he said he just used the frog and left the rubber off. There 
is a rubber plant up here at Hazelwood that is a subsi- 
diary of the Dayton Co., and it 1s making a substitute. It 
has not any rubber in it at all. It is the best thing I have 
seen, | think, in the way of a picker. It has rubber in it, 
and salt. 

Chairman Lockman: What do you term the ‘‘rubber?”’ 
Is that something similar to the Dayco roll? 
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Mr. Hammond: No. There is a little fibre in there, 
and other materials. It beats anything I have ever seen 
on a high-speed loom. If anybody is interested I shall be 
glad to answer a cOmmunication, although I am not an 
agent of that plant. But it is the best thing I have seen. 

Mr. D.: Speaking of frog rubbers, I have seen other 
things; I have seen a layer of rubber and a layer of 
leather. So I imagine it. will be possible to improve frog 
rubbers by taking the old ones and splitting them up and 
putting in a layer of leather. 

Chairman Lockman: Will leather do it alone? 


Mr. D.: 1 had trouble with an X Model loom once in a 
plant, where the loom side split. I wrote the Draper peo- 
ple about it, and they sent us some of these frog rubbers 
with a layer of leather in them. So, since leather will do, 
| do not see why we should not stretch our rubber and 
make it last longer by putting in some leather. The 
leather is thin. 

Chairman Lockman: 


Mr, D:: Yes. 


Chairman Lockman: 


About 3/16? 


Is there anything else on that? 
If not, we have finished the discussion of our printed 
questions and have a few minutes for discussion of other 
things, if anyone has anything to say. 

David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C.: 
We used to make a good many seamless bags, In an order. 
this week the Government is asking for a great number of 
bags. I wonder if any mill has gone back to weaving 
seamless bags. They are made on the same principle as in 
making pillow tubing. We are going to have to go back 
to making bags and might as well make the seamless ones. 

Chairman Lockman: 
now? 


Is anyone making seamless bags 


Mr. Jones: 1 believe that with the high-speed sewing 
machines we have now it would be cheaper to sew up the 
bags than to make them seamless, because you have to 
put in two picks instead of one and do not use the full 
width of the loom. 


Chairman Lockman: In other words, you could run 


wide cloth as quickly on your looms. 

Mr. Clark: How about running a double selvage 
weaving two seamless bags at the same time and then 
splitting them? 

Mr. Jones: 1 don’t know. That is beyond me. 

Mr. Clark: T Know we used to make a great many 
seamless bags. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Phy ER a long period of research 
and development, Jacques Wolf 
& Company offers APASOL, a highly 
efficient commercial oil for use in 
all wet processing of natural and ar- 
tificial fibres. 

Besides unusually high solubility. 
APASOL has a wide range of features 
to help your dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing ... APASOL 
assures complete penetration, has 
effective softening action, It is re- 
sistant to organic and inorganic 
acids and salt solutions (lime, Ep- 
som and common salts). 

APASOL brightens shades in dye- 
ing—imparts a soft hand to cotton 
fabrics, makes artificial silks easier 
to wind and void of stickiness. In 
pasting colors, APASOL affords fine 


dispersion of naphthol and vat dyes. 
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APASOL gives you low cost efficiency 
in every wetting process: 
Desizing —APASOL is a preliminary wetting agent. 
Kier Boiling ~APASOL aids emulsification of soaps, solvents. soluble oils. 
Bleaching —APASOL acts as a stabilizer and softening agent. 


Dyeing —APASOL assures thorough wetting out and absolute penetration. 


New All Purpose 


Soaping after dyeing —APASOL is an efficient dispersing agent, prevents for- 


mation of lime soaps. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE 


WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y., 
= Chicago, lll., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knoxville, 
/ PRODUCTS | Tenn., Charlotte, N. C., Milwaukee, Wisc., Columbus, Ga. 
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News 


Mount Hotty, N. C.—Five new Saco-Lowell combers 
have recently been installed at the plant of Superior Yarn 
Mills here, to replace 11 of the older type combers. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—American Enka Corp. has under 
construction a second extension to the twister building, 
steel and reinforced concrete, one-story, 82x200 feet, 
built-up brick roof. 

Ciover, C.—Clover Spinning Mills, Inc., have re- 
cently installed 24 H & B cards, 24 deliveries of H & B 
drawing, and high draft roving throughout the card room. 


DANVILLE, VA.—At the Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, all plants have completed the installation of Saco- 
Lowell Blending Reserves and modernization of the open- 
ing and picking departments. 

LAURINBURG, N. C.—Waverly Mills, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of single and ply yarns, have recently installed H & B 
high draft roving throughout the card rooms in both 
plants. 


Union, S. C:-—The Unity Knitting Co. has been ac- 
quired by Joseph A. Conrad, and is now being renovated 
so as to ‘start operations on June Ist. It will employ 
about 30 to 40 operatives, and Mr. Conrad has been able 
to secure material from the Government to operate in full 
capacity for many months to come.’ Mr. Conrad comes to 
Union from Charlotte, N. C. 


DANVILLE, VA——Workers in the Dan River Cotton 
Mills here have received a circular letter from George 5. 
Harris, mill president, commending them for their re- 
sponse to the recent blackout. 

The letter points out that the half hour’s stoppage 
caused the mill a loss of 50,000 yards of production and 
that it would be impossible to participate in all future 
trials unless this is made mandatory by State defense of- 
ficials, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—-The approximately 1,600 em- 
plovees of the Dixie Mercerizing Co. have signed up 
100% to invest 10°% or more of their earnings in War 
Bonds, according to W. Neil Thomas, superintendent of 
the Lupton City spinning plant. The Lupton City plant 
employs about 1,200, while another 400 work at the 
‘Ridgedale plant. 


BREWTON, ALA.—At the Bonita Ribbon Mills, manu- 
facturers of silk ribbons, work has been completed re- 


cently on installation of new looms and auxiliary equip- 
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ment that will approximately double the capacity of the 
‘plant. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. €.—Lakedale Mills has recently in- 
stalled new opening and picking equipment, 30 new cards, 
considerable drawing, and long draft roving. All equip- 
ment by Saco-Lowell. 


JoHNson City, TENN.—The 630-odd employees of 
Gloria Rayon Corp. here, a division of Burlington Mills, 
have subscribed 100°, to buy War Bonds and Stamps, 
according to ’E. R. Baylor, permanent county chairman 
for War Bonds and Stamps. 


Mount Hoty, N. C.—At the Woodlawn plant of 
American Yarn & Processing Co., 7 new Saco-Lowell 
combers have recently been added, to replace 13 
type combers. 


older 


LAURINBURG, N. C.—Bagpipe Mills, Inc., have re- 
cently been incorporated to operate on cotton yarn pro- 
duction here. Reports are that the mills have taken over 
a one-story building for remodeling, in which to operate. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C.—At the Smithfield Mfg. Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Burlington Mills Corp., new equipment has 
been installed throughout the mill with the exception of 
the cards. All the equipment was manufactured by Saco- 
Lowell Shops. 


BRISTOL, TENN.—-It is reported that the Bristol Weav- 
ing Co., a subsidiary of Burlington Mills Corp., Greens- 
boro, N. C., plans a one-story addition for expansion. of 
the weaving department. The company weaves rayon 
piece goods, 


~ 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Abernathy Yarn Mills, formerly 
Abernathy-Houser Mfg. Co., have recently installed 24 
new H & B cards, 36 deliveries of H & B new drawing. 
and H & B. high draft roving throughout the roving proc- 
esses. This is a yarn mill, listed as making 38s to 60s 
combed yarns, ball warps, skeins and cones. 


LANETT, ALA.-The West Point Mfg. Co. will donate 
$150,000 to a hospital which Chambers County proposes 
to build, equip and maintain at approximately $300,000, 
on land donated by it, the hospital to be located in the 
Chattahoochee Valley to serve the public generally. The 
population of the five valley towns, in each of which the 
West Point Mfg. Co, has a textile mill, is approximately 
30,000. About 24,000 consists of employees of the com- 
pany and their families. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED _ 
WALKER HEDDLES 


Walker Manufacturing Co.,Inc. 


Ruth and Atlantic Streets « Philadelphia, Pa. STARCH SER VICE 


Southern Office: 11 Perry Road, Greenville, S. C. 


a 1866 our policy of Fair Service to All has been 
R. T. OSTEEN, Representative : 


the bulwark of our business. It has withstood the test 


of two major wars and several depressions. Today 


our customers have confidence in our ability to protect 


their interests . . especially through the present 
TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA 
| emergency. They have confidence in the high quality 


of our textile starches . . corn, potato, wheat . . which 


BARKLEY reflect the craftsman’s art in skillfully converting the 
MACH NE WORKS | best materials the world affords. This ‘customer | 
| confidence is one of our most valuable assets. We 

MANUFACTURERS OF | shall do all in our power to preserve and strengthen it. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY / 
3 PARTS — gis STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


—_— . _ | 285 Madison Ave. 1011 Johnston Bldg. 
GASTONIA, | NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


for Greater TEXTILE Production 


The Better Atmospheric Control, 


the more efficient production. 


. Bahnson has achieved an engi- 
neering miracle in positive lateral 
distribution of conditioned air, ac- 
curately directed to equalize heat 


loads in all types of Textile plants. 


\ Ir F ters ~Atom 
AIR CONDITION IN HUMIDUCT INSTALLATION Mizers 
THE BAHNSON CO Sistem: SALEM, N.C. CHINA GROVE MILL 
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Personal News 


W. M. Allison has been promoted from overseer of 
carding to superintendent of Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C. 


T. C, Drew has been transferred from Startex Mulls, 
Tucapau, $. C., to the superintendency of the Gaffney 
Mig. Co., Gaffney, S. C. : 


W.H. Thompson has been promoted from section man 
to foreman of spinning, winding ‘and twisting, third shift, 
at Virginia Mills, Inc.; Swepsonville, N.C. 


W. W. Phillips has accepted a position as second shift 
foreman of spinning, winding and twisting at 
Mills, Inic., Swepsonville, 


Virginia 


EK. K. Willis, president of the Willis Hosiery Mills, 
Concord, N. C., has been appointed to direct the second 
USO financial campaign in Cabarrus County. 


Rhoten Shetley, former Furman University and Brook- 
lvn professional football star, has been appointed athletic 
director at Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


John A. O'Neal will become head of the cotton depart- 
ment of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., on July Ist, it is reported. Mr. O'Neal has been 
previously with the Avondale Mills of Alabama, Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills of Atlanta, and Springs Cotton Mills, 
of South Carolina. : 


Daniel J. Stowe, textile execeutive of Belmont, N. C.; 
has been sworn in as an ensign DY-(S), in the Naval Re- 
serve, at the Charlotte Naval Reserve Officer Procure- 
ment Headquarters. 


Textile Dinner Sponsored By Charlotte Alumni 
Chapter of Phi Psi June 12th, Charlotte 


The Charlotte Chapter of Phi Psi, national honorary 
textile fraternity, will sponsor a textile dinner on the 
evening of June 12th, 8 o'clock, at the Charlotte Hotel. 
This is on the eve of the annual meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association, and active and associate members of 
the Association and their guests are invited to attend. 

_Present plans, while not finally completed, indicate that 
there will be a high army official as speaker, to speak on 
war, according to J. V. Kilheffer, president of the local 
chapter of Phi Psi. 

Further announcements concerning this dinner will be 
released to the press as soon as plans are completed. 

It will be noted that due to war conditions, the annual 
banquet of the Associate Members’ Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association has been cancalled, as well as has 
the annual Friday night banquet of active members. The 
day, June 13th, and a luncheon. 


meeting will consist of a morning session Satur- 
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R, W. Carr has been transferred from the position of 
superintendent of the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co. to that of 
cost manager of all the Montgomery chain of mills. His 
headquartets will be at Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


M. D. Vaughn, for the past two years office manager 
of the Reidsville (N. C.) Throwing Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Asheboro, N. C., as office manager of the Cet- 
wick Silk Mills, a subsidiary of the Burlington Mills 
Corp. 


Henry Roediger has resigned as vice-president’ and 
head of the cotton department of:the Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills Co., Danville, Va. 


Everett M. Cushman, superintendent of the China 
Grove Cotton Mills, has been elected a director of the 
Rotary Club of China Grove, N.C. 


Mill Superintendents Has Athletic Sons 


B. M. Bowen, superintendent of the Salisbury Cotton 
Mills, Salisbury, N. C., is justly proud of his three boys. 
The twins, Harold and Carrol, after starring at football at 
Salisbury High School, are now repeating the perform- 
ance at Catawba College, Salisbury, Harold at back, Car- 
rol at left end. Merle, shown in football togs at right, is a 
mainstay on the Mars Hill College team, near Asheville 
N. 

Harold, height 5 feet 10'2 inches, recently won the 
high jumping event in a track meet with a jump of 6 feet 
Both the twins play baseball and basketball, as well as 
football, 


James Truslow Commissioned Naval Lieutenant 


Commander 
James L. Truslow, Northern agent of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.. has received a commis- 
sion as lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve Force 
for the duration of the war. He will be stationed in 
Washington and will assist the Navy Supply Corps in its 
contacts with the textile mills. 


(Commander Truslow has been connected with the 
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HOUGHTON WOOLTOPS 


Prompt Shipment All Grades on’ Short Notice 
Suitable for Blends with Rayon or Cotton 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
253 Summer St. | Boston 


Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR. Phone 3-3692 Charlotte. N. C. 


“You Can Count on WAK Counters” 
Rugged, Accurate, 


A INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Clark’s Weave Room Calculations 


-..can be of much assistance to mills 
changing over from other constructions 
to bag osnaburg and bag sheeting 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 - . - Charlotte, N C. 


TEXTILE USES / 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 
* SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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sat here.... 


textile manufacturers 
were “‘on the fence”. BUT many of them 
came right off when they discovered the 
uniformity, cleanliness, consistent high | 
quality of Corn Products Sales Company 
starches and gums. Many successful 
textile manufacturers use the services of 


Corn Products technicians who are 


always glad to help the manufacturer 
with WARP SIZING, FINISHING or 


other textile problems. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Textile Offices: Greenville, S. C. « Greensboro, N. C. + Atlanta, Ga. 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. + Birmingham, Ala. + Boston, Mass. 
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Whitin Machine Works since 1923. His work has been 
mainly on machine development and mill advisory prob- 
lems. He is the holder of a number of patents and played 
a considerable part in the introduction of long draft spin- 
ning and long draft, interdraft and superdraft roving in 
this country. Until 1939, it was part of his duties to 
make frequent idea-scouting trips abroad. Among the 
constructions which he brought back are bi-coil drawing 
and the Whitin-Schweiter Automatic Filling Winder. 


E. J. Barth Joins National Oil Products Co. 

EK. J. Barth, petroleum technologist, of Three Rivers, 
Tex., has just joined the Research and Development staff 
of National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., it was an- 


nounced by G. Daniel Davis, vice-president in charge of 
Market Research and Product Development. 


Wm. C. Vereen, Il, Made Vice-President Of 
Moultrie Mills 


Atlanta. Ga.—William C. Vereen, I], has been named 


vice-president of Moultrie Cotton Mills, the position va- - 


cated by his father, William J. Vereen, who rose to presi- 
dency succeeding his father, William Coachman Vereen, 
founder, who died in his 83rd year. William C. 
Il, has been with the firm for about seven years. 


Vereen, 


N.A.C.M. Medal Won By A. N. Kaplan At 
Georgia Textile School 

Atlanta, Ga.—A. N. Kaplan, a senior in textile engi- 
neering in the A. French Textile School of the Georgia 
School of Technology, was awarded the medal offered by 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers at the 
commencement the school. The medal is 
awarded each year to the student having the highest 
scholastic record. 


exercises of 


C. A. Cobb received the medal offered by the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia for the senior in 
textile engineering with a high scholastic standing who 
shows the greatest interest and ability in textile engineer- 
Ing. 

Dr. M. L. Brittain, president, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, was the principal speaker at the exercises, at 
which.19 students were graduated, with each receiving a 
degree of B.S. in textile engineering. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


JUNE 6 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
Southeastern Section, Meeting, Atlanta, Ga, 


JUNE 12 


Textile Dinner, § P. M 
(chapter of Phi Psi. S:T.A 


sponsored by Charlotte. Alunini 
Members. Guests invited. 
JUNE 13 
Southern Textile Association, Annual Convention, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Charlotte Hotel. ee 
JUNE 30 


Piedmont Section, A. A. T. C. C., Dinner Meeting, Char- 
lotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. (Normally held as Summer 
Outing, Myrtle Beach, &.. 


-Greensboro. N. 
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S. C. Mill Men Re-elect Chapman 


The South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in annual session at Spartanburg, pledged full co- 
operation to the Nation’s war effort and agreed to make 
any changes necessary to meet war requirements. The 
Association re-elected President James A. Chapman and 
all officers and directors. 

Discussion during the half-day session, the program 
being curtailed because of the rubber and gasoline short- 
age, centered around changes that have been made as a 
result of war production. Around 70 textile executives of 
this State and visitors from other sections of the Piedmont 
attended. 

The Association authorized the continuance of the five- 
acre cotton contest which is conducted through the Clem- 
son College extension service to stimulate higher yields of 
longer staple cotton by South Carolina farmers. The mill 
executives have appropriated $2,000 annually for a num- 
ber of years for this contest as prize money. 

In re-electing Mr. Chapman, president of the Inman 
and Riverdale Mills of Spartanburg County, the Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution “‘expressing our deep apprecia- 
tion for his unselfish and untiring services, for his leader- 
ship and express our thanks for the 
which he had made to our industry 


great contribution 
since he has been 
president of our Association and so long as he is active in 
the affairs of our Association, to pledge him our whole- 
hearted co-operation.” Mr. Chapman has headed the As- 
sociation for the past two years. | 

Other officers were named as follows: William P. Ja- 
cobs, of Clinton, executive vice-president and treasurer: 
S. H.-Swint, of Graniteville, second vice-president; Miss 
A. L. Norman, -of Clinton, acting secretary; T. Frank 
Watkins, of Anderson, general counsel. Directors follow: 
H. K. Hallett, of Paw Creek, N. C.; E. R. Stall, of Green- 
ville; C. B. Hayes, of Lyman; M. L. Cates, of Spartan- 
burg; B. F. Hagood, of Easley; Charles B. Nichols, of 
Anderson; B, B. Gossett, of Charlotte, N. C.; J. B. Har- 
ris, of Greenwood, and George M. Wright, of Great Falls. 

Visitors at included: Herman Cone, of 
C., president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. M. McLaurine, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., secretary-treasurer of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; H. H. Willis, Dean of the 
Clemson College Textile School, and John Wiggington, of 
the Clemson Textile Foundation. | 

Dean Willis addressed the manufacturers on the forma- 
tion of a special textile foundation to promote research, 
scholarships and service in textile training for young 
men. | 

On motion of John A. Law, of Spartanburg, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee, the Association adopted a 
resolution of regret at the death of Ben D. Riegel, of 
Ware Shoals, South Carolina’s only executive to die dur- 


the session 


tng the year. ) 


The Association also dispatched a telegram of good 
wishes to Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, of Flat Rock, N. C., 
long active in the Association’s work and founder of a> 
number of South Carolina’s mills, who is now 93 years of 
age and was prevented from attending the annual meeting 
here because of his age. 

Resolutions thanking the Spartanburg Country Club 
for use of their facilities for the meeting and L. C. Dodge 
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for his work in auditing the Association’s books were also 
adopted. 

Reports of the legislation, taxation, public relations. 
traffic, insurance, membership and other committees were 
heard during the session. 


Pickard Named Treasurer Of Research 
Institute; Blanchard On Full Time 


The election of Edward T. Pickard as treasurer, and of 
Fessenden S. Blanchard as executive secretary in addition 
to president, was announced by the Textile Research In- 
stitute, Inc., following a directors’ meeting just held at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 

The new arrangement followed the request of Mr. Pick- 
ard, who has found it necessary, because of continued ill- 
health, to devote only a part of his time to active busi- 
ness. Howeveer, his continuance as executive secretary of 


the Textile Foundation, plus his association with the In- | 


stitute as treasurer and member of the executive commit- 
tee, insures the maintenance of his close identification 
with, and interest in, the whole textile research move- 
ment. It also insures the continuation of the close work- 
ing arrangement between the Institute and the Founda- 
tion, 

Mr. Blanchard will give his full time to his work with 
the Institute as president and executive secretary. He is 
tendering his resignation to the War Production Board, 
and will take up his duties at the headquarters of the In- 
stitute, 10 East 40th Street, New York, on July Ist. 

In view of the decision of the Institute and of. the 
Foundation to adapt their research work to the war pro- 
gram which resulted in the organization of the Textile 
Research War Council, Mr. Blanchard’s consent to serve 
in a full time capacity with the Institute comes at a par- 
ticularly fortunate time. Blanchard’s intimate association 
with all branches of the textile work of the War Produc- 
tion Board over the past six months, together with the 
contacts established with individuals in the Government 
and.in industry, will enable him to continue his important 
work with the war program. : 

Harold DeWitt Smith, who has been treasurer of the 
Institute, was elected a vice-president. Fuller E. Calla- 
way, Jr., and Dr. Robert E. Rose are also vice-presidents. 
These officers, with the following chairmen of the stand- 
ing committees, comprise the executive committee: W. D. 
Appel, Stanley B. Hunt and Douglas G. Woolf. 


OBITUARY 

Charlotte, N. C;—L. W. 
home here recently. 

Mr. Green was prominent in the dyestuff industry and 
was affiliated with the DuPont Co. for 23 years. A native 
of Georgia, he was born Nov. 13, 1866. He had lived in 
Charlotte since 1895. He was one of the oldest members 
of St. Martin’s. Episcopal Church, a Shriner, and was 
very active in church and civic affairs. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Katherine Stuart Barr 
Green: a daughter, Mrs. John McKee, of Chester, S. C.; 
Green, Jr., of Philadelphia, Pa.; five 
vrand-children, and one great-grandchild. 


Green, Sr., 75, died at his 


a son, Lewis E. 
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ROLLS AND 
TUBES 


SPOOLS 
CONES 
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WOOD 


Je Yerrell Machine €o.% 


CHARLOTTE, 


The Finest Materials 
Produce Seyco Sizing 
The finest materials obtainable are 


used in the production of Seyco Sizing. 


OTHER Vegetable wax from Japan and Mexico, 
Gum from Holland and Java, Oils and 
PRODUCTS Chemicals from home and abroad, are 
scientifically compounded into the high- 
Softeners est grade warp sizing produced. Seyco 
= Sizing is packed in tight, rust-proof non- 
1 absorbing steel drums, which can be 
Shuttle Dressing stored indefinitely. 
ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION 
Penetrants 
* Our well equipped chemical staff, directed 
; by Dr. Seydel, a renowned chemist (hon- 
Alkalis ored by American Chemical Society as 


councilor), will help you with your Sizing 


and Finishing problems. 


‘A company ts known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers, Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


In Production 


Those who have had experience in starting a 
new cotton mill know that it involves many 
headaches. 

It is usually anticipated that with the fine and 
new machinery, all that is necessary is to start 
the cotton through the lappers and in a short 
time high quality goods will be coming off the 
looms, but that is not the way it works. © | 

At every step adjustments have to be made 
and it is usually disclosed that employees who 
have not previously worked together find it dif- 
ficult to adjust themselves to each other and to 
adapt themselves to machines and rules which 
are different from those to which they have been 
accustomed. 

It is found that many of the employees, and 
some of the overseers and second hands, who 
came with excellent recommendations, are either 
inefficient, careless or lazy, but it takes time to 
discover their incompetence and to replace them 
with competent men. | 

While all of this is going on, the president or 
the manager who has, personally, estimated that 
a full production of first-class goods would come 
from the looms upon a certain and too early 
date, and has sold the goads for a specifjed deliv- 
ery, is tearing his hair and threatening to fire 
everybody, because he is only shipping about 
one-fourth of the goods promised and his cus- 
tomers are writing that about half of the yardage 
received is too light or too narrow or has defects. 

Every person in authority is looking for some 
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one upon whom to place the blame and there is 
turmoil and dissensions. 

Then one day the situation seems to have lev- 
eled off overnight. The spinning begins to. run 
good, the sizing upon the warps seems to be just 
right, every loom on each alley seems to be run- 
ning full speed and the cloth room has to run 
overtime to finish and bale the goods. 

It has been exactly the same with our produc- 
tion of war: goods, only worse, because we had to 
change plants from automobiles to planes and 
tanks and from textile machinery to guns and we 
had to put new plants into production even while 


they were under construction. 


Men, absolutely new to each other and with 
no experience in the manufacture of the ma- 


‘chines they were called upon to produce, were 


thrown together and in those groups were some 
who were absolutely incompetent and some 
whose only objective was to get a job which 
would pay them a salary or one which would 
keep them out of the army. 

To make matters worse, the labor racketeers 
saw an opportunity to financially benefit them- 
selves and did not hesitate to promote discord 
and strikes among those engaged in the produc- 
tion of war materials. 

It has, indeed, been a madhouse but now, just 
as was the case with the new cotton mill illus- 
trated above, the situation has leveled off and we 
are really “in production.” 

We are not only “in production” but are pro- 
ducing better planes and tanks, and other war 
materials, than any other country. Not only are 
we doing that but the inventive genius of Amer- 
ica is at work and almost daily our engineers, 
and, even the men operating machines in the 
plants, are making improvements in war equip- 
ment or in methods of producing them. 


On February 28th, Donald M. Nelson wrote 
to the Production Drive Committees in War Pro- 
duction plants: 

“The President's production quotas must be met. They 
must be topped. This official Plan Book presents a 
straightforward production plan. ... Start putting it to 
work. Your country is counting on you,” 


Our country has not depended upon the war 
materials production plants in vain, for those 
plants, almost without exception, are rolling in 


high gear now and there is a steady stream of — 


war equipment which a short time ago was badly 
needed. 

The United States, England and Russia are 
now producing three times as much war mate- 
rials as Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Our production is upon the upgrade while that 
of Germany is being seriously curtailed by the 
wrecking of production plants by the R. A. F. 
Those flyers are now being joined by American 
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bombers and we know that almost every manu- 
facturing establishment in Germany will, before 
long, be a target for high explosive bombs. 

There is still the shipping problem and the 
difficulty of delivering war materials to our allies 
and to our steadily increasing forces abroad, but 
we are “in production” now and there can be a 
cessation of charges and recriminations. There 
must be no let up in our production efforts but 
we need not worry so much. 

The war is going to won by an overwhelming 
volume of planes, tanks and guns manned by 
millions of well trained American boys. 

Every Axis tank must face three better equip- 
ped and better armored tanks manned by the 
Allies. Every German plane must have to fight 
five faster planes each with more and _ better 
guns. | 

Production will win the war. 


Should Co-operate With 


We understand that some textile mills are not 
co-operating very fully with their suppliers, the 
manufacturers of textile machinery and supplies. 

Many mills holding Government contracts 
find themselves forced to call upon their sup- 
pliers for quick deliveries of steel, solder and 
various other items and then take little interest 
in extending their priority rating to such sup- 
pliers. 

The suppliers, having taken such goods from 
their stocks, cannot replace them without exten- 
sions of the priority orders of the mills and yet, 
very often, find the mills indifferent to their re- 
quests for the extensions. _ 

Upon the basis of ‘ ‘Do unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you,” textile mills should not 
delay in taking the necessary steps to extend 
their priority ratings to those from whom they 
have sécured materials. 

This is a day when co-operation should be 
given first consideration. : 


Rigid Ceiling for Textiles 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has sub- 
stituted a rigid ceiling for the flexible ceiling 
which has prevailed for some time but it is, at 
best, an experiment and may do more harm than 
good, 

As no ceiling had been placed on raw cotton or 
on labor, it was reasonable to allow a flexible 
ceiling which would go up or down with the ad- 
vance or decline of those commodities and there- 
by permit a stabilized manufacturing margin. 

The removal of the flexible ceiling on textile 
products was apparently a step taken to put a 
ceiling on raw cotton through the instrumental- 
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ity of the cotton manufacturer. With a flat ceil- 
ing on the price of cotton goods, and no limit on 
the price of cotton or labor, the manufacturer 
would definitely be limited in the price which he 
could afford to pay for raw cotton or labor. If 
and when the price of cotton reaches the point 
where the mill will lose money the manutacturer 


will be forced to stop buying and as a result the 


price of cotton goes down. 

One danger of this method will be to place 
upon cotton manufacturers blame for depressing 
the price of cotton and thereby incurring -the ill 
will of the farmers. ) 

For years the cotton manufacturers have been 
trying sincerely to convince the cotton farmers 
that the mills are their friends and it would be 
most unfortunate if Leon Henderson uses a plan 
which will indirectly reduce the price paid for 
cotton and, at the same time, makes the cotton: 
mills the goats. | 


Out of the aioe’ ‘Grab Bag’ 


Some say there will be too much cotton bag- 
ging material, some say there will be too little. 
We don’t know. We only know there are defi- 
nitely rumors. To substantiate our claim, we 
quote from two communications coming to our 
desk at about the same time. The first is to spike 


the rumor that there will be too much bagging. 


material, as follows: 


The entire production of bag osnaburg and bag sheet- 
ing provided for in the recent WPB textile conversion 
order (L-99) will be needed to meet minimum military 
and agricultural demands, T. M. Bancroft, chief of the 
Carded Cotton Fabrics unit of the War Production Board, 
said May 25th. 

Mr. Bancroft made his statement because of recent re- 
ports In some quarters that an over-production of osna- 
burg would result from the conversion. order. 

Mr. Bancroft said that some months ago the Defense 
Supplies Corp. was authorized to purchase large yardages 
of bag osnaburg and bag sheetings for stockpile, but be- 
cause of the great need of bags. for agricultural products 
and the limited supply, only a very small ,vardage was 
purchased. 

The situation has not changed. The Defense Supplies 
Corp. still stands ready to make such purchases, but no 
offers have been received. 


And now here’s the other side of the rumor: 


Branding as false the recurring rumors of shortages in 
cotton fabrics for bag purposes, Wm. Rhea Blake, execu- 
tive vice-president of the National Cotton Council, this 
week said that War Production. Board orders ‘give definite 
assurance of an ample supply of cotton bags for the pack- 
aging of agricultural and food products. 

‘The loose talk that has led bag users to conclude that 
they cannot hope to obtain cotton bags and must there- 
lore use some other type less suitable for their purpose is 
entirely without foundation,’’ Mr. Blake said. “The facts 
are that the Government, recognizing the need for bag 
fabrics, some time ago took steps to insure a sufficient 
supply of cotton bag goods. This supply will be adequate 
to meet even the increased demand.”’ 
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IDEAL HUMIDITY 


for 
Rayon Weaving 
AT VERNEY MILLS 


= 
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A modern mill... modern equipment. modern light- 


ing and a modern humidification installation is the 
by-word at Verney Mills, Inc., Manchester, N. H. 

The need for accurately controlled humidity has been 
met to the entire satisfaction of the mill by the tailor- 
made AMCO installation. 

Modern self-cleaning AMCO Atomizers deliver finely 
atomized spray in automatically controlled quantity, 
without drip or feathering down. Their self-cleaning 
feature in both the air and water nozzles reduces main- 
tenance toa minimum. AMCO Humidity Controls hold 
the humidity right on-the-nose to prescribed limits. 

Learn what AMCO can do to speed-up and cut eosts in 
your wartime textile production. Let AMCO Engineers 
survey your plantand submit report. American Moisten- 
ing Co., Providence, R. I. .. Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte. 


HUMIDIFICATION 
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STOP ove size LEAKS 


CHARLAB CHEMICAL PUTTY 


CHARLAB PUTTY IS WATER- 
PROOF — ACID RESISTANT — 
STANDS HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE AND STAYS PLASTIC 


Stops Gas and Acid 


Leaks at 
flange joints. | 


Packs Expansion joints excellently. 
Makes tight joints at bell and 
spigot connections. 


20c per Ib. F. O. B. Charlotte, “| 
N. C. Packed in Standard 50 Ib. , 
Containers. | 


*CHARLAB (Registered in Patent Office) 


For Complete Details Address Dept. vc. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


CHARLOTTE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


WE SOLICIT INQUIRIES for 


Twines and Yarns used in Government Work, 
both Natural and Dyed; also job lot dyeing. 


CLEVELAND MILL & POWER CO. 


LAWNDALE, N. C. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY RESEARCH 


INCORPORATEO 
CONSULTANTS ON TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
AND DEVELOPING 


11 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK WN. Y. 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 
REPAIRING F U RNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


ONEPIECT 


LIAMING 
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MASTER 


How to Gs Install & Maintain 


Control Equipment 


By ALEXANDER 
Engineer, Industrial Contral Division 
General Electric Company 


NY equipment in daily use, and upon which indus- 
A try depends for continuity of service, requires 
periodic inspection and maintenance. This is 
éspecially important when plants are running at peak 
capacity and when top production depends upon the con- 
tinuous operation of each and every piece of equipment. 
Electric control is no exception to this rule. After oper- 
ating sometimes thousands of times a day, it is vitally 
important that controls be inspected regularly and that 
replacements or repairs be made quickly when necessary. 
Such inspection and maintenance pays big dividends by 
helping to keep up continuous production and by pre- 
venting costly shutdowns that waste the time of men and 
machines. 
As in all operating equipment, prerequisites to any 
good maintenance program are the proper selection and 
installation of the equipment. 


Selection 


The selection of electric control for a given application 
depends mainly upon the factors of available power, sur- 
rounding conditions, and starting conditions. 

The points to be considered regarding available power 
are: whether alternating-current or direct-current power 
is used; if a-c, the number of phases; the voltage; the 
frequency; and whether a two-, three-, or four-wire sys- 
tem is to be used. 

Complete information on any unusual service condi- 
tions should be sent to the manufacturer before selecting 
control equipment. The following is quoted from the 
NEMA Industrial Control Standards: 

The use of apparatus in cooling mediums having 
temperature higher than 40 C, or at altitudes greater 
than 6,000 feet should be considered as special ap- 
plications. 

b. There are further conditions which, where they ex- 
ist, should be called to the manufacturer’s attention. 
Apparatus for use in such cases may require special 
construction or protection. Among such unusual 
conditions are: 
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1. Exposure to damaging fumes. 

2. Operation in damp places. 

3. Exposure to excessive dust. 

4. Exposure to gritty or abrasive dust. 
5. Exposure to steam. 

6. Exposure to excessive oil vapor. 

7. Exposure to salt air. 


8. Exposure to vibration, shocks, and tilting. 
9. Exposure to explosive dust or gases. 
10. Exposure to the weather or dripping water. 


If control equipment is to be used under any of the 
above conditions, apply to the manufacturer for recom- 
mendations. 


Installation 


After the proper control has been selected for the job, 
the next important step is to install it correctly and make 
necessary adjustments before putting it into service. 

Unpack the equipment carefully as small parts may be 
thrown away with the packing material. Mount the panel 
vertically, so that the contactors ‘will open by gravity 
when power is cut off. Panels should be mounted on a 
Hat surface, and care should be taken not to twist the 
back when mounting. Copper grounding terminals are 
provided on open controllers for connecting ground wires 
to the apparatus. The conduit connection to the cases of 
enclosed controllers is considered sufficient grounding 
protection. | 

The sealing surface of the magnet frame and armature 
is spread with grease or oil to prevent rusting in ship-_ 
ment. The grease or oil should be removed when the con- 
tactor is put into service, but the surface should be wiped 
occasionally with a thin, rust-resisting oil. Before power 
is applied, each contactor and relay should be operated by 
hand to see that the moving parts operate freely and 
without binding. All electric interlocks should be clean 
and should make good contact when closed. 

Resister boxes should always be mounted with the 
grids in a vertical plane, and should be so located that 


free ventilation is permitted. To keep heating at a mini- 
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mum, it is recommended that six-inch spacers be used 
between boxes when stacked, and that the stacks be 12 
inches apart. Such an arrangement is desirable when 
continuous or heavy intermittent duty is expected, and 
esssential when boxes are stacked over six high. Slow- 
burning or non-inflammable wire should be used in con- 
necting to resistor terminals, to withstand the heat from 
the resistor. 


ADJUSTMENTS 


Contactors are designed to operate properly if the line 
voltage is within 85 to 110 per cent of the panel name- 
plate rating for a-c circuits, and within 80 to 110 per 
cent for d-c circuits. Wider ranges require special devices. 

Where there is a continuous 10 per cent increase in 
voltage, suitable coils should be ordered, because, with 
this increase in voltage there is an approximate 50 per 


Panels should be mounted vertically, so that the contactors 

will open by gravity when power is cut off. They should also 

be mounted on a flat surface and in a clean, dry spot if 
possible. 


cent increase In wattage, which greatly increases the heat- 
ing of the coil. While this will not cause immediate failure 
of the coil, the deterioration of the insulation is more 
rapid and the ultimate life of the coil is shortened. There 
is also an increase of 20 per cent in the pounding effect, 
resulting in a more rapid deformation of the armature, 
crystallization of the magnet parts, breaking of the con- 
tact tips; and increased noise. 3 

The armatures should seal when the proper voltage is 
applied to the coils and should open by gravity when the 
power is cut off. All contact tips should, when closed, 
make line contact near the bottom of the face. On open- 
ing, the final break will be near the top. The rolling and 
wiping motions when closing and opening keep the con- 
tacts in condition, 

Electrical interlocks are adjusted at the factory..to 
make contact at approximately the same time that the 
main contactor tips touch, or even a trifle later. For some 
special applications the interlocks may make contact be- 
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fore the main tips touch but, in general, the above in- 
structions apply. To change the adjustment, loosen the 
nuts on the front and back of the base and screw the stud 
in or out to suit the conditions. | 

Mechanical interlocks are so adjusted that, with one 
contactor in the sealed (closed) position, there is a very 
small play on the other contactor. This play must not 
allow the moving contacts of the second contactor to 
touch the corresponding stationary tips when the tips of 
the first contactor are just touching. 


General Preventive Maintenance 


Now that the control device has been properly selected, 
installed, and adjusted, the maintenance program itself 
Starts. 

A first consideration in keeping control é¢quipment in 
proper working condition is to prevent an accumulation 
of dirt, oil, grease or water on the operatirig parts of the 
control. It is, therefore, advisable to carry in stock pro- 
tective paints for the stationary iron parts, and insulating 
varnish of the proper characteristics for the coils. 

Where the air is saturated with moisture, or subject to 
the action of corrosive gases, it is well to inspect ‘and 
paint the various control parts from two to four times a 
year, depending on the severity of the operating condi- 
tions. 

It is often desirable to add heaters or lamps within the 
controller enclosure to prevent condensation of excessive 
moisture, For best results, such heaters should be ener- 
gized continuously, especially when the controller is not 
being used. 

Circuit breakers or contactors are usually of very 
rugged construction. Still, it is best to operate them by 
hand from time to time and check to make sure that all 
of the clearances are normal and that parts are working 
freely. Should parts become worn so that adjustments 
cannot be maintained, new parts should be used. Adjust- 
ment and cleaning, as well as renewal of the tips, is neces- 
sary and depends on the frequency of operation of each 
device. In the case of contactors, for example; the arma- 
ture should be cleaned and checked for free working and 
the condition of the magnet contact surfaces. 

Occasional inspection should be made of all nuts and 
connection wires on: panels and. resistors, particularly 
when subject to vibration. Close inspection of pigtail 
connections should be made periodically since these are 
of finely woven wire for flexibility. In extremely corrosive 
atmospheres pigtail connections have been known to fall 
apart before there was any apparent indication of failure. 

Float switches should be given the best of care, espe- 
clally if they are of the moving contact type.’ The tips 
should be adjusted and lined up properly and, of course, 
cleaned if any indication of excessive corrosion is noted. 
The bearings should be made free to operate and any 
tendency towards binding should be corrected immedi- 
ately. 

In float switches of the mercury contact type, the mer- 
cury tubes should be held tightly in place, and if inspec- 
tion shows that the tubes are becoming dark, it may be an 
indication of air leakage and the tubes should be renewed. 


Trouble Shooting 


Troubles are bound to occur in the best of contro] 
equipment, Knowing what to do about them when they 
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do occur will save much precious production time. The 
remainder of this article will discuss some of the more 
common types of trouble which the maintenance force 
encounters with control devices, show the causes of such 
troubles, and explain how to stay one jump ahead of 
them. If the fundamental cause of each trouble is under- 
stood the remedy will quite likely be apparent, and ways 
will be found to lessen the resultant trouble. 
(‘ONTACTORS 

A contactor has several bolted spring-closed con- 
tacts. Excessively high resistance at these contacts 1s 
the cause of the very high temperatures, such as 100 to 
200 C., that may -be reached when the contactor is carry- 


Replacing a movable contact on a 2300-volt motor control. 
Renewal parts should be kept handy at all times so. that re- 
placements can be made quickly. 


ing rated current or less. The most likely point of high 
resistance is at the contact where the movable tip makes 
contact with the stationary tips. 

However, high resistance may occur at any of the sev- 
eral bolted joints on the contactor. Therefore, if one of 
these devices begins to develop an excessive temperature, 
a millivoltmeter should be used to determine which of the 
several joints has a high-voltage drop across it. An a-c 
millivoltmeter is now available that can be used for 
checking the voltage drop on a-c contactors. 

When the copper contact or contacts that have exces- 
sive drop across them have been located, correction can 
be made by opening the contact and removing the oxide 
with a file (not with sandpaper or carborundum paper ) 
It is unusual to find a high resistance in a bolted joint 
unless the contactor has previously reached very excessive 
temperatures. However, when excessive resistances are 
found in joints the cause should be removed. 

Since high resistance will most commonly be found 
the active contact, it Is a very simple matter to inspect 
these tips weekly or monthly. If the temperature is un- 
duly high, the tips should be given a few strokes with a 
hile. 
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The foregoing comments apply particularly to copper 
contacts because they oxidize readily, and the copper 
oxide formed has a very high resistance. A file will re- 
move the oxide and reduce the resistance to a low value 
again. Depending on various conditions, it may take a 
short or long time for the formation of sufficient oxide to 
cause excessive heating under ordinary types of service. 

However, if sulphur gas is present, a high-resistance 
tlm will develop quite rapidly. To prevent this action, 
the contactor should be mounted in a tightly gasketed 
enclosing case, or immersed in oil. 

Sometimes it is not practicable to keep the resistance 
of contacts low by filing them. When it is desired 
necessary to maintain a low resistance of the active con- 
tact without servicing, a silver face can be brazed to the 
two tips so that the contact is made through that metal. 
Silver will oxidize and the oxide has a higher resistance 
than the pure metal, but when heated, silver oxide has 
the unusual property of reverting back to the metallic 
form. Therefore, silver contacts are self-purifying. 

Electrical interlocks may fail to make circuit because 
of oxidation where copper contacts are used. Sometimes 
such failure occurs because dirt gets between the contacts. 
By ‘using one hemispherical and one flat tip made of 
silver, both of these troubles will be overcome... The point 
of the hemispherical tip will make contact without trap- 
ping dirt particles between it and the flat tip, and the use 
of silver will overcome the oxide trouble occasioned by 
oxidation when copper contacts are used. 


For SEVERE SERVICE 


Excessive wear on the contact tips of a contactor indi- 
cates that it is. operated frequently. For conditions of 
this: kind, silver should not be used for the contacts, be- 
cause it does not have the ability to stand up under this 
severe service as well as copper. 


If the service is unusually heavy, and if the root-mean- 
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The surrounding atmosphere determines to a great extent the 

proper type of enclosure to be used. These starters are in- 

stalled in an extremely dusty location, and are protected 
against dust by special dust-tight. enclosures. 


square of the current is not more than equivalent to 
three-fourths of the contactor’s rating, the tip can be 
faced with a certain alloy that will last several times 
longer than copper tips. The cost of this material is quite 
high, but its use is sometimes warranted. 
Let Contact Tres Stay RovucH 

Some maintenance men have the erroneous impression 
that contact tips that have been roughened by service 
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should be kept smoothed up so that they will carry the 
load. A roughened tip will carry current just as well as a 
smooth tip. 

Of course if a large projection should appear on a tip 
because of unusual arcing it should be removed. However, 
a tip that has been roughened by ordinary arcing need 
not be serviced. If a copper tip becomes overheated, this 
condition indicates that oxide has developed and should 
be removed. 

A large percentage of contactor coil troubles can be 
traced back to heating. Therefore, if the temperature can 
be reduced coil troubles can be greatly decreased. Since 
the heating of a d-c coil will vary as the square of the 
voltage, and the heating of an a-c coil will vary about as 
the cube of the voltage, it follows that coils should be 
wound for the voltage that exists on the line. If the 
ambient temperature is high, this precaution is all the 
more important. | 
PREVENTING BURNOUTS 

When an a-c magnet, such as a solenoid, is supplied 
with constant-voltage excitation it requires a large inrush 
of current to close the armature. When the armature 
closes the coil current drops to a normal value. Sometimes 
armatures may not close because of excess friction or for 
some other reason and the large inrush current may burn 
out the coil within a few seconds. 

Such mishaps can be prevented by the use of a thermal 
cutout to protect the coils. When the thermal cutout 
opens because the armature fails to close, it is merely 
necessary to replace a small link made of two pieces of 
metal held together by a low-melting-point solder. 


RESISTORS 


Resistors are important auxiliaries and are encountered 
in many types, such as porcelain-tube, enameled resistors, 
open-wound, wire resistors, strip-wound, cast-grid, etc. 
Some types are more likely to develop certain kinds of 
trouble than others. | 

Cast grids are usually assembled and held together by 
being clamped on a tie rod. The current passes from one 
grid unit to another across a ground face. When too much 
current, say, several hundred amperes, is made to flow 
across these ground surfaces, they may develop high re- 
sistance and destroy the joint. 

To overcome this difficulty, these joints should be 
cleaned and the current path paralleled. This procedure 
will reduce the current in the middle joints, where the 
trouble usually occurs or is most likely to develop. 

i;dge-wound or strip resistors usually have their ternii- 


nals either brazed or welded to the strip, which prevents 


excess resistance from developing at this joint. In order 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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to provide an adjustable contact on this type of resistor, 
a clamp type of terminal is sometimes furnished. How- 
ever, since the resistor may become quite hot at this 
point, a bad contact is very likely to develop. Therefore, 
if one does develop, the best cure is to braze the terminal 
at the proper position. 

The high-resistance cast grids that have a small cross- 
sectional area sometimes give trouble because of break- 
ing, especially if they are mounted on machines that 
vibrate severely. The best correction for this trouble is 
to use an edge-wound resistor, which is non-breakable. 
This type is made of corrosion-resisting material that is 
capable of withstanding very high temperatures without 
scaling, =~ 


RELAYS 


The function and importance of relays is too well 
known to need discussion here. To cover all the relays 
used would be an endless task because there are many 
varieties of them. A number of relays have been designed 
to operate as a function of time. The one that was de- 
signed first to operate on a time basis was the dashpot 
type. Movement of.a solenoid is retarded by means of a 
dashpot, giving a time-current relation that is called an 
inverse-time characteristic. 

The kind of trouble that is inherent in a dashpot was 
the primary reason for the development of the other types 
of timing relays. A dashpot is essentially a close-fitting 
device that is easily affected by dirt, gumming of the oil. 
and corrosion of the close-fitting parts. Also the torque 
of the magnets varies with the position of the solenoid 
armature in its coil. 

If trouble is experienced due to tripping while starting 
a motor or shortly after getting up to speed, there are 
three things that can be done: 


1. A heavier oil may be used if the relay almost holds. 


2. A starting contactor can be used that does not in- 


clude the overload relay in the circuit. After the 
motor is up to speed, the running contactor can 
close and the starting contactor can open, connecting 
the overload relay into the circuit. This is a rather 
complicated method, but it is sometimes used. 


3. The final alternative is to replace the dashpot with 
a temperature type of overload relay. This is one of 
the .reasons why the temperature-type overload re- 
lays were originally developed. 


TEMPERATURE OVERLOAD RELAY 


since the function of a temperature overload relay is to 
protect a motor under all ambient temperatures, its final 
temperature should be the same as that of the motor 
which is 90 C. This means that a motor can have a 50 C. 
rise 40 C, ambient. 

Therefore, the relay should just trip if placed in a 90 C. 
ambient, or in a pail of water held at that temperature. If 
a relay does not function correctly, it should be immersed 
in a pail of water kept at 90 C. and adjusted so that it 
will. The adjustment should not be made by bending the 
thermoflex strip. If this method of checking or adjust- 
ment does not provide the necessary degree of protection 
to the motor, it can be assumed that the size of the relay 
heater is not correct. 
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A temperature overload relay does not need any such 
maintenance attention as outlined for dashpots, but its 
use does involve the observation of certain precautions. 
Since it is sensitive to temperature, it should not be put 
in a strong draft, such as that from a window or a circu- 
lating fan, If it is necessary to place it in such a position, 
it should be shielded by a cover. 


Conversely, a temperature overload relay should not be 


located above a source of heat, such as steam pipes. In 
brief, the relay should be in an ambient temperature that 
does not differ greatly from that of the motor. 


TIME DELAY RELAY 


The third type of relay is used for controlling the rat 
of acceleratiton of motors and for many other functions 
where a short-time-delay is needed. In the escapement 
type of relay, a pendulum is used as the governing means, 
which makes it necessary to mount the relay in a definite 
position with respect to the motion of the pendulum. 

It is not always possible, however, to mount the relay 
in the proper position, and when it is in the out-of-true 
position it is less dependable. Shortening the pendulum 
makes it possible to tip the relay further from the verti- 
cal, but the shorter pendulum results in a shorter time 
delay. 

To overcome this limitation a new design that has a 
balanced pendulum has been made available. The varia- 


tion in time is obtained by changing the length of the . 


stroke. In principle the two devices are the same, but 
mechanically they are quite different. 

If the old-type escapements fail to time properly, their 
mounting position should be checked. However, if the 
application is such that it is difficult to mount. and keep 


the relay in the proper position, use of the balanced type. 


should be considered. 
WHEN CorROSIVE GASES ARE AROUND 


_ Corrosive fumes in many plants, such as those manu- 
facturing rayon, coke, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, chlorine, 
and so on, rapidly attack the metal parts of control de- 
vices and render them inoperative. 

To overcome this trouble all the operating parts are 
frequently immersed in oil in a container capable of with- 
standing the corrosive atmosphere. The container is made 
either of cast iron or of heavy boilerplate steel, which is 
given a protective coating of a paint that is capable of 
withstanding the fumes of gases encountered. 

When it is impracticable to oil-immerse a given type of 
control, the equipment is enclosed in a heavy case with a 
tight, gasketed cover. The enclosing case is protected 
with a suitable corrosion-resisting paint, 


Know the Equipment 


Control equipment can be quite simple or very: com- 
plex, and the job of the maintenance man is easier if he 
has available instruction books and wiring diagrams cov- 
ering every piece of control and every circuit for which he 
has responsibility. Extra coils and contact tips should be 
kept on hand as well as a complete list of spare parts. 
Maintenance is simplified considerably if the maintenance 
man makes a practice of becoming thoroughly familiar 
with the circuits and operation of each new controller as 
it is installed in the plant. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Pays For Itself 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
Floor Trucks 


Wheels, Casters 
—5 Types 


Barrett Lift- Trucks 
Rubber Wheels . LYON 


Portable Elevators Shelving 
Lockers 
Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks Boxes 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders Bldg. Allen Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 

Pipe, Lap Aprons, Sliver Pans, Aspirators, 

Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP_ 
Gastonia, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


| 


PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. | 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YARN CONDITIONING e SIZING e DYEING e FINISHING AGENTS 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Cotton Spinning 
Operations Expand 


Washington, D. C.—The- Census 
bureau reported that the cotton spin- 
ning industry operated during April 
at 135.3% of capacity, on a _two- 
80-hour-week basis, compared 


shift. 
with 134.3) during March 


totaled 24,073,448. of 
23,100,202 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 24.- 
058,066 and 23,096,479 during this 
vear, and 24,434,380 and 22.787.396 
during April last year. 

\ctive spindle hours for April num- 
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bered 11,462,971,594, or an average 
of 476 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 11,374,085,305 and 
473 tor March. this year, and 10,289.- 
344,204 and 421 for April last year. 

spinning spindles in place April 
included: In 
States; 17,952,578, 


cotton-vgrowing 
of which 17.497.- 


he month, compared with 17,955,068 
ind 17,484,645 for March this year, 
and 17,965,040 and: 17,298,344 for 
April last year; and in the New Eng- 
land States, 5,418,926 and 4,966,880. 
compared with 5,405,594 and 4,97}.- 
328; and 5,757,688 and 4,973,152. 
Active spindle hours for April in- 
cluded: In cotton-growing States. 9.- 


were active at some time during. 


166,457,878, or an average of 511 
hours per spindle in place, compared 
with 9,114,290,940 and 508 for 
March this year, and 8,115,916,589 
and 452 for April last year; and in 
the New England States, 2,052,052.,- 
493. or an average of 379, compared 


with 2,008,995,992 and 372: and 1.- 
994 055,301 and 346. 

Alabama, 956.984.605 and 522: 
Georgia, 1,547.226.901 and 
Mississippi, 70,251,180 and 445: 
North. Carolina, 2,824,922.466 and: 


486: South Carolina, 2,911,926,427 
and 538; Tennessee, 338,168,003 and 
615; Texas; 112,108,314 and 463: 
Virginia, 317,112,962 and 499, 


Used Machinery May Be Sold 


Sale of used or reconditioned ma- 
chines for the textile manufacturing 
industry, valued at $500 or less, may 
be sold without specific authority 
from the War Production Board un- 
der an amendment to the order freez- 
ing new equipment for this industry, 
according to.a report by J. E. Mac- 
Dougall, manager of the WPB’s pri- 
orities field service. office in Charlotte. 
He said the order continues to re; 
quire priority authority ‘for sale of 
new machinery, regardless of value. 


Six Mill Towns 


Gather Scrap Iron 


West Point, Ga.-More than 100.- 
Q00 pounds of scrap metal and old 
rubber was collected in the “Salvage 
for Victory” drive conducted in the 
six Valley towns, West Point, and 
Lanett, Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax, 
and Riverview, Ala. 


Tires Wear Out Twice 
As Fast During Summer 


New York.—The motorist who 
caretully saved his tires through the 
winter and plans (if he gets gasoline) 
to tear out on a vacation and a lot of 
week-ends this summer had_ better 
watch out, the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers. Association warned. 

Summer driving is twice as hard on 
tires as winter travel. 

“The sad fact is that. you get only 
half the mileage from your tires in 
summer that you do in winter,” the 
rubber makers said. 

“Every mile you drive in July will 
wear out your tires as much as two 
miles of driving in January.” 

The association passed on a tip 
from manufacturers that inflating 
tires two pounds more than previous 
recommendations would be helpful. 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


2 1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


C.£ LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


Marry Murry ! 


Place Orders Immediately . . . 
12” FIBRE ROVING CANS, Metal Tops and Bottoms 


BOBBINS—SPOOLS—SUPPLIES 


After present supply is exhausted, which will be very shortly, 
Cans will have to be made with Fibre Tops and 
Wooden Bottoms | 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS. 


| EATON & BROWN 
Patent Attorneys 

1206 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N.C. 

514 Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 

Paul B. Eaton 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


are rapidly gaining -favor. | 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT 
KIND for every use. | 

| 


Greenville, S. C. 


Ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 84] | 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


% to 30 used Bahnson Humidifier 
Units, Type H or L only—220-volt, 

8-phase, 60-cycle Motors. When 

replying quote lowest price. 

Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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FOR SALE 


Draper Model Automatic 
Looms. 

200-40” Draper Model Automatic 
Looms, 

120—40" Draper Modified Il? Auto- 
matie Dobby Looms. 

Draper Automatic Worsted 
Looms. 

80” Draper Model L Sheeting 
Looms 

Motor Driven, 25-harmess, 
Worsted Looms. 


J. H. WINDLE & CO. 
Providence, R. lI. 
231 S. Main St. Tel. Gaspee 6464 


FORMER MILL OWNER open for posi- 


tion as Overseer in large weave depart- ~- 


ment. Not subject to war duty. Good 
references. Address ¢/o Textile 
Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Dyer on Raw 
Stock and Indigo: age 45, married. Best 
of references. Address ‘‘Dyer;"’ c/o Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


DETECTIVES 


| 
Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female. operatives. Per 
diem basis only. ‘‘Ourbest adver- 
tisement is a job well done.” Ref- 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- | 
diff's Detectives, Ine., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- | 
tors. | 


PATENTS 


i The Patent Office Search Room has remain- 
2 ed at Washington. Inventors should bring 
i or send the disclosure of their inventions to 
- me at my Washington office. Over twenty- 
i five years’ experience in patent matters. 
> Proper references. Textile cases solicited. 
B. P. Fishburne, Registered Patent Attor- 
ney, 702-T’ McLachlen Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Spin- 
ning. Have several years’ experience. 
Married; sober. Can furnish good refer- 
ences. Am not subject to draft. Ad- 
dress “C., H. c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as Overseer Spinning. 
Prefer place in South Carolina or Geor- 
gia. Age 52. Expert spinner. Can furnish 
good references. Address ‘‘Spinner,"”’ 


Textile Bulletin. 


ROLLER COVERER wants job in South 
Carolina mill or public shop. For full 
information write ‘‘Roller Coverer.’’ 
Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER. CARDING AVAILABLE 
B.S. degree, Piedmont College; 
State textile course; Auburn 
school, 10 years’ practical experience, 
carding and spinning. Have taught in 
textile mill vocational schools. Age 36, 
married, 3 children, Qualified to’ handle 
position as night superintendent, or as- 
Sistant. superintendent. Now employed. 
Desire position with more promise of 
advancement. Best of references as to 
character and ability. Address ‘‘K. i 
e/o Textile Bulletin. 


‘ 


Sulnmer 


POSLTLTION WANTED as Overseer of 
Spinning or Overseer Carding and 
Spinning, or Night Superintendent. 
Practical and textile experience. Can 
rive references Address ‘‘Box S- 
c/o Textile Bulletin. | 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington Sears Co. 

65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 

| Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 
Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 


Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St.Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia § Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


MERCHANDISING . 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


40 Worth Street New York 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agent: 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


90 Worth Street 
New York 


Chicago e Los Angeles 
San Francisco e Dallas 
St. Louis 2 Atlanta 
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Cotton Good Markets 


New York.—Developments are breaking so rapidly, 


_and conditions are reversing the field so consistently, that 


market observers can be sure of being right on only one 
thing-—that things won't be the same long. It is literally 
impossible to take any sort of a long time view of the 
market under present conditions, as has been demonstrat- 
ed. A glance back over market predictions covering the 
past year or two is interesting reading, if for no other 
reason than to see how many persons have been wrong, 
even though through no fault of their own. An expert 
opinion today as to action to take for the next ninety 
days might be completely set aside and made to look 
ridiculous by a government edict issued tomorrow. It’s 
anybody's guess. 

When the market price ceiling for cotton goods was 
pegged to a base price of cotton at above 20 cents, it was 
freely predicted that cotton would go above that price 
and that mills would lose money. Since that time, how- 
ever, cotton has gone down, and as of May 25th it was 
selling at 19.64 cents in the ten markets accepted as set- 
ting the average price. This represents an additional mill 
profit, because with the present market there is certainly 
no incentive for mills to sell below the ceiling. 

When the order L-99 has been thought over, and a ray 
of hope was seen for getting burlap out of India through 
a new route not menaced by the Japanese, it was freely 
predicted in the market that the supplies of bagging ma- 
terial provided for in L-99 would become a glut on the 
market and would be unsalable. T. M. Bancroft, chief of 
the carded cotton fabrics unit of the War Production 
Board, counters this claim with one of his own in which 
he states that the entire production of bag osnaburg and 
bag shéeting provided for in the conversion order will be 
used for minimum needs of the military and agricultural 
interests. 

Mr. Bancroft said that some months ago the Defense 
Supplies Corp. was authorized to purchase large yardage 
of bag osnaburg and bag sheetings for stockpile, but be- 
cause of the great need of bags for agricultural products 
and the limited supply, only a very small yardage was 
purchased. | 

The situation has not changed. The Defense Supplies 
Corp. still stands ready to make such purchases, but no 
offers have been received. 

There will probably be a great deal of waste material 
come out of the conversion order. Some mills just can’t 
convert with any degree of efficiency. Without any spe- 
cific instructions of what is to be made, and with a choice 
of a number of constructions to pick from, there may be 
cases of an excessive amount of one construction and a 
shortage of another. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


STEVENS 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia——Mills are getting more and more into 
work going into Government work either directly or indi- 
rectly, and are finding that Government red tape may at 
times be a terrific nuisance. For example, a Government 
order for 50 pounds of yarn requires the same amount of 


detail work in completing the sale as an order for 50,000 © 


pounds. Where sub-contractors are called on for yarn 
then as many as ten or more prime contractors’ preference 
rated numbers are attached to the formers’ papers. All 
this is called far too much trouble to justify the time and 
effort needed to fill so many of the comparatively small 
orders which come to hand. 


There are other yarn users whose major requirements 
are for other kinds of materials. But, there is the desire 
to be reassured regarding yarn supplies over the remain- 
der of the year. Lacking Government contracts, mean- 
while, some larger buyers have asked for the right to 
place contracts with the proviso that rated numbers 
would be furnished to enable spinners to prepare to ship 
periodically, as often as once a month. So far such indefi- 
nite propositions apparently have not found ready sellers. 
The view is that should the Government fail to give the 
needed orders to the yarn buyers the necessity would be 
to hold back the periodic shipments. 


Nearly always yarn spinners on inquiry say they are 
unable to take even certain kinds of Government business 
of prime importance. Some claim théy are sold ahead into 
October and a few through the rest of the year. Instances 
have come to notice where buyers with civilian contracts 
are informed that their goods will most likely receive pro- 
duction and delivery consideration after the war. Where 
this has been noted the mills concerned are reported tied 
up with military operations. Buyers who are treated 
this manner are saying that they are convinced that they 
are being misled as to the true facts. They are aware of 
some individual mills being so placed, but doubt that the 
situation is as general as it is made to seem. 

There is sOme question in spinners’ minds as. to how 
long the present heavy rate of production is going to hold 
up. Machinery is taking a terrific beating in most cases, 
with not sufficient time for practical upkeep even if there 
were not a shortage of mechanical workers for doing this 
job. The textile machinery manufacturers are all devot- 
ing most of their capacity to war production and machin- 


ery cannot be replaced. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+++ 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Look tor 


the Marks of the Industry's 


BEST TEXTILE APRONS. 


This Mark on Short Type This Mark on Long Type 


TEXTILE 


TEXTILE 


APRON CO. 


APRON CO. 


Every Apron Bears Our Mark 


In buying long draft aprons for your mill, 
you want to be assured of maximum life 
without cracking or splitting, a good fit for 
your system, delivery at all times at a fair 
price. 


Textile Apron Company uses the best of 
bark-tanned or chrome leathers that can be 
run in any weather under any conditions and 
with a minimum stretch and maximum wear. 


They are made by experienced craftsmen, 
with modern equipment and a sure fit is 
guaranteed for all systems. 


Even when the mills are running at Ca- 
pacity, you can be sure of getting prompt at- 
tention to your orders and the earliest deliv- 
eries that can be secured on quality aprons. 
Accurate records are kept on your specifica- 
tions to facilitate delivery on your repeat 
orders. 


You will find our prices reasonable in 
keeping with our years of experience «in 
building satisfactory aprons for all systems. 

BETTER APRONS--- 


QUICKER DELIVERY—LOWER PRICES 


Write for Free Samples 


Textile Apron Company 


Point, Georgia 


KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
. GREENVILLE, S. C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COST SYSTEMS 

WORK LOAD STUDIES 

PAY ROLL CONTROLS 

COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


SPECIALIZING 

IN TEXTILE COSTS 
AND OPERATING 
METHODS FOR 
MORE THAN A 


QUARTER OF 
A CENTURY SPECIAL REPORTS 
We Make 
Blade Spindles 
from 


| by mew perfected method of electric 
_, welding, and guarantee all spindles 
| not to break under running condi- 
| tions. 

We also change Acorns and Whorls 
sizes to mill specifications. 


Gossett Machine Works 


W. Franklin Ave., Ext. 
isis Gastonia, N. C. 


SHORT Blade Spindles . 


Gastonia Belting & Supply Co. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting, Pickers, 
Bumpers, Loom Strapping, Etc. 


Distributors for Manhattan Rubber Products, Belt 
Cement, and Belt Hooks of all kinds. 


137 E. Franklin Ave. 
Phone 788 


P. O. Box 174 | 


Johnson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


Company 
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Minority Opinion On Important Labor Decision 
| (Continued from Page 11) 


agency, we cannot subscribe to any national labor policy 
which compels an unwilling employer to force an unwill- 
ing employee either to join or to remain ‘a member of a 
labor union in order to play his part in winning this war. 
If this position is taken by a Government agency and a 
national labor policy is thus established, then Government 
must of necessity accept the responsibility of the super- 
vision of that labor organization to which it forces an 
employee to pay dues, fines and assessments. If this posi- 
tion is taken by Government, then Government, in- effect, 
exacts taxes from an individual citizen to be paid to a 
private organization for the privilege of working. 

Acting as employer representatives of the National 
War Labor Board, we cannot subscribe to such a policy. 

The employer members presented two proposals, both 
of which the majority rejected,-which can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) That the company shall insert a provision in the 
contract with the union making continuance of member- 
ship a condition of employment for all union members 
who voluntarily certify in writing thereafter their~ will- 
ingness to remain members of the union during the life of 
the contract. 

(2) That if the company is directed to insert a provi- 
sion in the contract requiring union members who are 
employees to maintain their membérship in the union in 
good standing as a condition of employment, then after 
such contract is entered into each employee who is a 
union member shall be given a definite opportunity, with- 
in a stated time, to resign from the union. If he fails so 
to resign, he would then be required, as a condition of 
employment, to remain a member of the union in good 
standing for the contract period. 

The majority of the Board, by rejecting both of these 
proposals, have made it clear that they do not concede 
the right of the individual worker an opportunity to re- 
sign from the union. On the other hand, by failing to 
provide an “escape” clause, as suggested in (2) above, 
they are deciding that employees who are already mem- 
bers of the union must be conclusively presumed to have 
agreed, when they originally joined the union, that their 
jobs would for the duration of the union contract, depend 
upon the continuance of union membership. We are not 


‘willing to ascribe any such state of mind to those em- 


ployees who are already members of the union, and -in 
our view the only fair and practical way to determine the 
intention of individuals who have already joined is to 
give them the opportunity to remain in. or resign from the 
union. We submit that the right to resign from a labor 
organization is exactly the same as the right to join or not 
to join in the first place. 

In the Walker Turner and the International Harvester 
cases, and now in this case, the employer members have 
reiterated their belief that harmonious and co-operative 
relations between the management and employees, so es- 
sential to production, cannot be obtained by an adminis- 
trative board compelling an employer and a union to 
enter into any agreement which deprives the worker .of 
the opportunity to decide for himself whether or not he 
wishes to remain a member of a labor organization as a 
condition of continued employment. 
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The majority have stressed that the union security pro- 
visions now ordered by them are necessary to efficient 
production in this shipyard. This is contrary to the clear 


facts in-the case. Since the Navy turned the plant back 


to the company at midnight on January 6, 1942, the com- 
pany has been exerting all its efforts to product vessels so 
essential for national offense. This company has been in 
the shipbuilding business for over 25 years and it is note- 
worthy that on or about January 9th last, the Navy De- 
partment asked this same company to construct and man- 
age a second shipyard devoted to turning out more vessels 
for national offense. This company, doing work vital to 
our war effort, is well ahead of schedule at the present 
time. No such contract provision as now ordered is nec- 
essary to achieve that result. The imposition of such a 
provision on management and employees, against their 


will, may well result in the very opposite of what the ma- 


jority so confidently predict: 
Rorer D. LAPHAM, 
H. L. DerBy, 
E. J. McMILtan, 
H. B. Horton. 


Program of Eastern Carolina Division 


(Continued from Page 16) 


hours and 55 minutes, while on the fast card it was 3 
hours and 15 minutes. We ran out 40 minutes quicker 
than we did on the slow card. On the doffer it ran 60 
minutes on the slow and 50 minutes on the fast, or a dif- 
ference of 10 minutes there. 

I have one of Mr. Dunlap’s charts here, which he made. 
[ believe about the only difference in the two tests is that 
they got better breaking strength and had less waste. The 
highest speed Mr. Dunlap had, I believe, was 196 R.P.M. 

I do not know of anything else to add, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilliam: This is a very interesting bird’s-eye 
view of the situation that Mr. Marley has given us, gen- 
tlemen. If any of you are interested in speeding up your 
cards you might ask him about it. 

When you went into this, Mr. Marley, was it with the 
idea of getting more work from the cards? 


Mr. Marley: Yes, sir. If it did not do any damage to 
the cards, that was what we wanted to do. We were try- 
ing to hit at 20 per cent. 


Chairman: In making those changes did you reduce 
your production gear? 


Mr, Marley: No, sir, we just left that the same. We 
just speeded up the whole thing in proportion. 

Chairman Gilliam: You just got more work through 
your card? 

Mr. Marley: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gilliam:. What percentage of increase did you get 
in your production? 

Mr. Marley: We were hitting at 20 per cent and did 
not miss it very far. 

Chairman Gilliam: You mentioned some of your set- 
tings. What were your flat settings? 

Mr. Marley: I have a memorandum of them some- 
where. 

Chairman Gilliam: I imagine a lot of us are like Mr. 
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GUM KARAYA 


(INDIAN GUM) 


GUM TRAGACANTH 


LOCUST BEAN GUM 
JAPAN WAX 
CASEIN 


PRUL DUNKEL INC, 


IMPORTERS AND EXPOR TERS 


B2 WALL ST.NEWYORK.N.Y 
Representatives: 
CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST. — 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,!INC,,BOSTON, MASS. J 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST, 


MORE PICKS PER: MINUTE! 
Less - Per Bolt or Skein! 


‘CASCADE 
Brand Leather Belting on Your Looms 


‘SPIN TWIST*' 
Brand Leather Belts for Spinners and Twisters 
Less Slip—Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 57 years, and 
we expect to continue for another Half-Century 


Southern Representatives 
The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, South Carolina 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406. South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Engineers in Power Transmission -- BY BELTING 
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For Maximum Economy in Production 
Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenwboro 


Soom Peed (o. 


Greensboro, N. - Phone 5678 


RUST PROOFING 


ve 
\ 


AT LESS THAN HALF COST 


H. 
METALLURGIST 


53 Years in the Trade 
1019 Woodside Ave. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Protect Your Rayon Tubes and 
Bobbins with this Catch 


Watson-Williams new simplified One- 
piece Guide and Catch, case hardened, 
supptied in silk or rayon shuttles of 
fibre or dogwood, offers thorough pro- 
tection for your tubes and bobbins. 
Place a sample order today. 


Southern Office: 810 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, S.C. Tel. Greenville 105. E. V. Wilson 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Chairman Gilliam: You changed them some, in gen- 
eral? 

Mr. Marley: No, we did not change any settings. | 
have all the settings, if you would like to have them. 


Chairman: Yes, you might give them to us. 


Mr. Marley: Doffer from cylinder, .007; front plate, 
top .028, bottom .034; back plate, top .017 and bottom 
022; licker-in to cylinder, .007; mote knives to licker-in, 
010; feed plate to licker-in, .012; flats, .O10; stripper 
comb, .022; cylinder screen, front 3/16”, middle .034, 
back .022; licker-in screen, 5/16”; feed plate to feed roll, 
clearance, .005; plate between cylinder and doffer, top 
and bottom, .022. 


C. S. Tatum, Gen. Mer., Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh: | 
want to ask a question about that. I notice the waste is 
increased by a little more than 1 per cent. 


Mr. Marley: Yes, 1.15 per cent. 


Mr. Tatum: In 100,000 pounds production, that is 


over 1,150 pounds you would lose there, and at 21 cents: 


1,000 pounds would be $210. You could run your cards 
on the week-ends and pay time and one-half and get more 
production and it would be less expensive. 


Mr. Marley: We are doing that already, but we need- 
ed more. 


Mr. Tatum: If you were not running over the week- 
end you could still do it more economically ? 


Mr. Marley: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Tatum: If you were not running week-ends 
would not pay you, economically, to run your cards fas- 
ter, because of that increased cost in waste, would it? 


Mr. Marley: Of course, you have your reworkable 
waste. 


Mr. Mullen: How long have you been running that? 
What I want to know is how long the card will stand that 
speed. 


Mr. Marley: They have been running about three 
weeks now. 


Mr. Mullen: Do you notice any difference? 

Mr. Marley: We cannot tell any difference in it at all. 

Mr. Mullen: Nothing has broken down? 

Mr. Marley: No, sir. 

Chairmen Gilliam: How old is the clothing on that 
card? 

Mr. Marley: Seventeen years. 

Chairman: \s any of it showing loose? 

Mr. Marley: No, sir..1 think some of the old clothing 
we have is better than the new clothing. | 

B. Ellis Royal, Sec’y., Southern Textile Association: | 
know of a mill in Georgia that has been running at high 


speed for about eight years with no apparent injurious 
effects. 


Mr. Marley: The only difference we could tell was that 
we had a little more rattle in the card head. 


Mr. Royal: 1 wonder how the speed of 165 R.P.M., for 
cards was established. Does anybody know? 
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A Member: 1 guess that is what the first manufacturer 
put on his and it has just been continued. 


Chairman: Mr. Honeycutt, haven’t you had some ex- 
perience on speeding up cards? 

Honeycutt, Overseer 
Mills, Inc., Franklinton, N. C.: We speeded up our whole 
card room. We have all our cards speeded up; we went 
from 165 R.P.M. to 185. The only test we made was that 
we ran three cards at that speed for five weeks, to see 
whether we could do it or not. Our breaking strength was 
practically the same, and we seemed to have as good card- 
ing, and Mr. Gilliam just decided to change the whole 


thing over. We have been getting pretty good results, I 
think. 


Chairman Gilliam: One of our reasons for that is that 
we were getting practically the same production through 
the card but we speeded up the production gear, and 
when we speeded up the whole card we also speeded up 
the cleaning parts of the card and reduced our production 


gear two teeth, which we felt gave us two additional teeth . 


of cleaning there. So we were able to reduce the produc- 


-tion gear two teeth and still get the production through 


those cards. 

There is one thing we found which might be of interest 
to some of you. Mr. Marley, is your drive on those cards 
motor driven or what? 


Mr. Marley: We have one motor drive and one large 
shaft. 


Chairman; Did you find that you consumed much 
more power there? 


Mr. Marley: We cannot tell much difference in it, Mr. 
Gilliam. 


Chairman Gilliam: We have 60 cards and had a 55 
H.P. motor and another motor running those cards. Ap- 
parently we were getting on all right but when we in- 
creased the speed it ran about 12 per cent, I think, and 


Carding, Sterling Cotton — 


we found that our motors could not pull it and we had to 
put in a 25 H.P. motor and take some of those cards off. 
Of course, you might have had some surplus power there, 
but we were right up on our available motor power and 
had to do that. We had the electrician come in and make 
a test, and he said the motor was overloaded. Since we 
have put in the new motor we have gotten on finely. 

D. E. Long, Overseer, Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. 
C.: I understand the situation is that Mr. Marley went 


into this thing because he had to have more production, 


Mr. Chairman, and you went in from the standpoint of 
cleanliness and quality? 

Chairman Gilliam: Well, both. 

Mr. Long: Your one viewpoint was quality? 

Chairman: Well, we were trying to help that, yes. 

Mr. Long: Has the quality of your work improved 
enough to pay you for the increased cost? 

Chairman Gilliam: Well, actually there is not any in- 
creased cost there except probably ‘a little bit more waste. 
But we do not pay the help any more on those cards: 
they are getting the same amount for running a set of 
cards. I think the improvement in quality is worth while, 
because I think none of us are making any too good qual- 
ity nowadays, and anything we can do to help it, even if 
it costs a little more, is worth while. 

Mr. Long: You know, since the Government is telling 
us what we have to pay, anyway, many of us have gotten 
the idea that labor cost is the only thing we have to - 
watch. But Mr. Tatum brought out the point there that 
this excess waste that you carry back and put into your 
product is expensive. 

Chairman: As Mr. Marley brought out, you have the 
increased production. 

Mr. Long: But you do not get the increased produc- 
tion. You have the increased waste and do not have the 
increased production. 


Chairman Gilliam: 1 imagine a lot of us are like Mr. 
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If- it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


The Norlander Machine Company 


— YORK ROAD TEL. 1084 GASTONIA, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


( 


Piedmont Color and Chemical Co., Inc 
Oils—Soaps—Finishes—Bleach 
“Spunranol” and “A. N. L. Penetrant” 
Phone 2182 


The Size Penetrants for Spun Rayon and Acetate 
THAT WORK 


High Point, - - - North Carolina 


RUIT 


TRUITT BROS. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Tanks e Sheet Metal e 
Mechanical Specialties e 


Ornamental Work e 
Machine Work e 
Industrial Trucks 


We Are Glad to Quote on any Equipment or 
Machine of Special Design 


VELVAK 
Belt Lubricant 


CLEANS, SOFTENS, PRESERVES AND 
WATER-PROOFS BELTS 


INSURES 100% POWER TRANSMISSION 
CONTAINS NO GUM OR PITCH 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Offices, 205-6-7 Latonia Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Marley in that we need increased work from the cards 
and have to get it. 

Mr. Long: The only point I wanted to bring out is the 
question, where you do not increase the production, is the 
effort worth the cost? 

Chairman: 1 must admit that we did not go into it 
quite as elaborately as Mr. Marley, but we are fairly well 
pleased with the results. 

Mr. Marley: 1 might add one thing, Mr. Long. 
not have the machine for putting the y 
board such as Mr. Dunlap had. Our machine happened 
to be at another mill. But just from looking at it, as best 
we could judge, it looked better. I am not taking just my 
own judgment on it, because I took the samples and gave 
them to different ones who did not know what they were 
looking at. Of five different persons, only one of them 
picked the slow-carding- product to be better than the 
other, and he did it in only one case. It certainly seems 
that it showed up better, just from that. 

Mr. Royal: On the increase in waste, wouldn't the 
same thing work from a quality standpoint? If your cards 
are adjusted to take out 6 per cent, couldn't you set them 
to take out only 4 per cent? 


I did 
yarn on the black- 


Chairman Gilliam: 

Mr. Roval: 
somewhere. 

Mr. Tatum: The point is that the extra waste is from 
the extra speed in beating that cotton, which would nat- 
urally make more fly. 

Mr. Royal: As I understand, the higher card speed 
gives better appearance, which would indicate. that it is 
cleaned better. 

Mr. Marley: Of course, there is one point on the 
thing; one thing you are trying to do, in addition to 
speeding it up and getting more production, is getting 
better work. If you are going to get better work, of 
course, you are going to have to take out a little more. 

Mr. Mullen: It might not be so important when you 
can sell anything you can make, practically. But in the 
days to come, when you are going to meet competition, 
then that quality is going to sell one man’s product. when 
another man cannot sell his. 

_ Mr. Honeycutt: We weighed our card waste each day 
and cannot tell much difference in the waste we sent back 
to the picker room. 

we changed the cards. 


Yes, you can do that. 
You have to arrive at a quality standard 


It is practically the same as before 

We always have some waste. Some 
days we have a lot of waste and other days not so much. 
It has been that way ever since I have been in the mill. 
Of course, if the gentleman is talking about the motes, 
that is different. We card ours right much quicker than 
we did and | think get a better quality of work. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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Du Pont Branch Congratulated On Salvage 
Program 


Lessing J. Rosenwald, Chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Conservation, has congratulated the War Production 
Drive Committee of the Grasselli, N. J., plant of E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co. on its report of an outstanding 
salvage campaign. | 

Mr. Rosenwald wrote the joint labor-management com- 
mittee: 

‘My attention has just been called to the salvage rec- 
ord established by your War Production Drive Commit- 
tee. Please accept my congratulations for an achievement 
that sets a splendid example to industrial plants of Amer- 
ica.” 

The labor-management committee reported that the 
salvage campaign in one month netted the following ma- 
terials: 
100.5 tons of scrap iron. 

9.5 tons of hard lead. 
tons of copper. 
tons of brass. 

5 tons of aluminum. 
tons of stainless steel. 
tons of monel. 

In addition: receptacles for rubber placed throughout 
the plant gathered 1,073 pounds of scrap rubber. 

Details of the report follow: 

“The company formerly burned off the rubber insula- 
tion from copper wires and cables so as to salvage the 


at 


3 


ci 


copper. It now salvages the rubber by squeezing the wire 


or cable through a set of rollers, thus permitting the rub- 
bér to be easily removed from the wire. 

“All the short stubs of welding rods are saved for re- 
turn to the welding supplier for. credit. : 

‘All worn out or broken steel punches, dies, drills and 
high speed tools are salvaged. } 

“On its lead-burning operations, it is supplying the 
lead-burners with wooden buckets so that the lead scrap- 
ings can be salvaged. 

‘All burned out electrical fuse cases are collected and 
returned to the manufacturer for refilling. ; 

‘Dry cell batteries of all types, including flashlights, 
are collected when worn out for the zinc salvage. 

‘All waste burlap is being collected. 

“Wiping rags are being collected when dirty and are 
being washed for reuse, 

‘Metal motor covers, couplings guards, machine guards 
and brackets are being standardized to conserve steel. 


South Carolina Group Discusses War Problems, 
Worker Training 
(Continued from Page 18) 
Chairman. Lockman: 
run but never bags. 
Is there anything else? 


I have seen some pillow tubing 


Mr. Hammond: Mr. Chairman, going back to the mat- 
ter of rubber substitutes, we have this substance called 
Koroseal, and I have seen cots made of that. 
very thin. 


They are 


Mr. E.: Speaking of leather cots, it is very thin leather, 
and they say they get about 25 per cent longer life from 
their rolls in that way. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
A New Chemical Treatment 


Manufactured only by the | 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Pawtucket, R. |. 
131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


‘Reg. U.S. P. O. 
Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. Run Clear. 


Oilless Wood Idler Blocks for Spinning. 


Wood and Metal Oilless Bearings for all Textile 
Machinery. 


Harness and Dobby Sheayes with Oilless Bushings. 
Dogwood Quills for Narrow Fabric Weaving. 

Self Weighted Middle Rolls for Rayon Spinning. 
All kinds of Temple Rolls for Rayon Weaving. 


All kinds of Special Wood Turnings. 


Texwood Manufacturing 
and Sales Company 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


If It's Made of Wood, or Partly Wood, We Can Furnish i. 
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How You Can Help Save 
Steel for Victory 


By using travelers that last longer, you save steel, Rec- 
ords show that Victor Circle-D Travelers often outlast the 
travelers they replace by many hours, especially on 
combed yarns. Save steel and save money by using 
Cirele-D’'s. Ask. a Victor representative, or write for 
proof. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 


178 W. Franklin Ave. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel. 247 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel. Vernon 28380 


PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes clean, last longer. 
Ply lays in opposite direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENT NO. 2,234,779 
AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


E F ROSE & COMPANY 
MAIDEN, N. C. 


Quality Leather Belting for Economical Production 
Quality Leather for the Textile Industry 


TODD - 
| BELTING & SUPPLY CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Leather Belting and Supplies 


Service Day or Night 
Telephone 2108 


| Gastonia, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


Made in sizes for all counts and kinds of yarns. Co- 
operate with us in our desire to serve you quickly and 
efficiently by giving your highest priority rating on all 
orders and by permitting our representatives to aid and 
advise you in any spinning problems which may arise. 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


John E. Humphries Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
John H. O'Neill a ak Fee Box 720, Atanta, Ga. 
H. Reid Lockman ete Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Chairman Lockman: What ruins rolls? Is it actual 
wear or hard ends or what? 

Mr. E:: 
up. 


I guess most of it is from hard ends. They lap 


Chairman Lockman: ‘The reason I asked is because I 
wonder if there would be a saving. What ruins most rolls, 
Mr. Splawn? Is it grooving or what? 

Chairman Splawn: I guess grooving ruins a good many 


of them, and then lack of oil. 


Chairman Lockman: Is it a fact that you very seldom 
wear a roll out? 


Mr. Splawn: I wear a good many of them out. 
Chairman Lockman: I am not a spinner. 


Mr. Cobb: Does anyone know what will keep a calf- 
skin-covered roller from lapping up? 


Mr. Splawn: A good clearer cloth is one thing. 
A Member: High humidity is another. 
A Member: Good running spinning is another. 


Mr. Cobb: I know mine lap up, and when an end 
comes down what makes it go around the bottom clearer 
or the scavenger roll instead of the top clearer? If some- 
body can tell me that I wish he would; if not, keep quiet. 


Chairman Splawn: 1 believe the conditions in the room 


- are the biggest thing. 


Mr. Cobb: Yes, I know that. And the human element. 


Mr. Jones: A chrome tan will give you less static than 
a bark tan. 

Mr. Cobb:, 1 am using chrome tan. My next point is 
that some improvement should be made in the leather. 
That is what I was trying to get to, and I thought per- 
haps somebody would know about it. My opinion is that 
there should be some improvement. made in the calfskin 
leather to keep it from picking up that end. If the wind 
blows on it or if the room gets beyond control a little bit 
it will lap up, and you will have more rolls ruined from 
ends lapping up than from any other cause. It is expen- 
sive. If a girl has to run a lot of spindles you know what 
it means. It takes time to do it, and the roll will be 
ruined by the ends lapping up. | 

Mr. Royal: Have you tried sheepskin? 

Mr, Cebb: TI had sheepskin before I used calfskin. I 
have been thinking of trying something else, but it is a 
guess. 

Frank D. Lockman: Mr. Cobb, when you said the 
wind would blow and cause it, it occurred to me that you 
might take a rod and run it all along your transoms and 
then regulate the wind in that way. 


Dean Willis: Have you tried pushing the front top roll 
a little farther forward? 


Mr. Cobb: No. 

Dean Wilis: Try that and see if it helps. 

Mr. Cobb: I believe the stationary top clearer helps in 
keeping it down, but I have a revolving top clearer, and 
that makes it worse. 


Frank D. Lockman: It absolutely does. 
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Mr. Cobb: But there are so many other things that the 
revolving clearer does that I think it makes up for that. 


Chairman Lockman: Are there any other questions? 


Mr. Royal: 1 should like to ask a question. I do not 
remember the last war, and I should like to ask some of 
the superintendents who do, what was the percentage of 
men and women spinners in the mills during the last year, 
and how much the percentage of women increased. 


Mr. Clark: 1 think I can answer that. I do not think 
it made any difference last time. We were not pushed up 
on either the draft or on employees. During the last war 
we were producing about 7,000,000,000 yards of cotton 
goods a year. Now the Government is asking us for 14,- 
000,000,000 yards this year and 15,000,000,000 next year. 
We did not have to use women in place of men in the last 
war. | 

A Member: And we had only one shift. 

Mr. Clark: That is right. 

Chairman Lockman: Is there anything else? 


Gentlemen, I appreciate your entering into the discus- 
sion this morning. As I said, I am new, and I felt.a little 
funny when I first got up, but think we had a good dis- 
cussion after all. 


Have you any announcements, Mr. Royal? 


Mr. Roval: Whereas the annual meeting of the South-. 


ern Textile Association has been held in the past either at 
Myrtle Beach or at Blowing Rock, we decided to have it 
this year in Charlotte, on account of the tire shortage. It 
will be held June 12th and 13th, Friday and Saturday. 


Chairman Splawn: Gentlemen, we appreciate your 
coming out, and I think we have had a pretty good meet- 
ing. I have learned one thing from it, and that is that 
crossed ends are not caused on the warpers. Some of 
these weavers | know are going to dispute that with me. 

We appreciate having Lieutenant Traynham here to 
tell us about defects in Army goods. As he said, he will 
show you a few samples with defects in them and will be 
glad to give you any further information you want. 

We were to have had a report this morning from Mr. 
G. H. Dunlap, the research man for the Textile Founda- 
tion and the Southern Textile Association, but we had a 
wire from him saying he was held up in Washington. 


Does anyone else want to say something? 


John T. Wigington, Director of Research, Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, Inc., Clemson: This is John Wigington, 
from the Cotton Textile Institute. Some time ago we 
created a division of research, not to try to do a lot of 
research but to keep up with the research work done by 
the Federal Government in fibre testing, etc. From time 
to time we shall send out a lot of literature to your presi- 
dents and superintendents. We hope you will ask them 


about it from time to time, because we think-it will be of. 


help to you. | make my headquarters at Clemson, S. C., 
and I shall be glad to see you there at any time. 
Chairman Splawn: Thank you, Mr. Wigington. 
Does anyone else want to say anything? If not, we 
stand adjourned. 


(Thereupon the meeting adjourned, at 12:03 o’clock 
P.M.) 
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*CHARLAB CHEMICAL PUTTY 


CHARLAB PUTTY IS WATER- 
PROOF — ACID RESISTANT — 
STANDS HIGH TEMPERA- 
TURE AND STAYS PLASTIC 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at 
flange joints. 
Packs Expansion joints excellently. 
Makes tight joints at bell and 
spigot connections. 


20c per Ib. F. O. B.. Charlotte, 
N. C. Packed in Standard 50 Ib. 
Containers. 


*CHARLAB (Registered in Patent Office) 


For Complete Details Address Dept. C. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Philadelphias Popular Hotel 
“Nearest Everything”’ 


L3th and Chestnut Streets 


400 
Outside Rooms 
each 
235. | and 


circulating ice water 


Convenient to R. R. 
and Bus Stations 


ri ke 


Moderate Rates 


ADELPHIA HUTEL 


Victor I. Henpricks, Manager 
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SUPPLIES, BOOKLETS 


New “Picture” Package 


Fieldcrest Kwik Wipe Dish Towels in 
their new “picturt” package, a war-time 


packaging designed by the Manufacturing 
Division of Marshall Field & Co., Inc., to 
replace the transparent plio-film wrapping. 
The texture and design of Kwik Wipe 
Towels are reproduced on the opaque 
wrapping paper, in black and grey, with 
the information on what’s in the package 
and the Field crest printed in red. The re- 
verse side of the package is a duplicate of 
the side shown in the photograph. 


Two New Sizes Of 
Link-Belt Conveyor 


\ new. 32-page illustrated catalog. and 
data No, 2075 on. the Link-Belt 
Bbulk-Flo elevator-conveyor has been pub 
lished by Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, Chi- 


Calo, San Frant ist 0 


Two new sizes are included, as compared 
with the catalog that the company issued 
when it first announced this new bulk con- 
veying system, last June. Power formulae 
and other engineering data have also been 


added. 


The book contains diagrams showing 
paths of operation, gives a long list of ma- 
terials that can be handled, and contains 
illustrated case studies,’ with tables of sizes, 


capacities, dimensions, etc. 


Not yet a year ago Bulk-Flo was an- 
nounced as ‘‘a distinctly new and different 
power-operated conveyor system for the 
positive and continuous conveying of flow- 
able granular, crushed, ground or pulver- 
ized materials of a non-corrosive, non- 


abrasive nature.” 


A copy of new Book No. 2075 will be 
sent to any interested reader upon receipt 


of requeest made on business letterhead. 
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“Preventive Maintenance” 


The April issue of the Atwood Twists, 


published by Atwood Machine Co., of. 


Stonington, Conn., is devoted to “preven- 
tive maintenance,’ and deals with the care 
of Atwood Spindles, Swings and Idlers. 
Following issues of the paper will carry 
suggestions for the maintenance and care 
of other Atwood equipment. 


“Fifty Years Of 
Chemical Progress” 


Commemorating its fiftieth anniversary, 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., has pub- 
lished a 48-page booklet entitled “Fifty 
Years of Chemical Progress.” 

The booklet traces the growth of the 
Mathieson organization and describes the 
company’s major developments, which in- 
clude the introduction of liquid chlorine 
and synthetic ammonia, the preparation of 
new chlorine carriers, bleaching agents, and 
detergents, and the production of alkalies 
of an exceptionally high degree of purity. 
Numerous illustrations show the scope of 
the company’s present operations, 

Copies of the booklet can’ be obtained, 
as long as the limited supply lasts, by mail- 
ing requests to the Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc., 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. 


Arrangement for Load-Center 
Distribution Systems 


An eight-page publication (GEA-3759), 
recently issued by General Electric, gives 
information to help in the selection of the 
proper arrangement of Load-center Distri- 
bution System to fit individual require- 
ments of industrial plants, shipyards, naval 
and military projects, and commercial 
buildings. Described in the bulletin are the 
characteristics of the four load-center sys- 
tem. basic circuit arrangements—the simple 
radial circuit, the primary selective circuit, 
the secondary selective circuit, and the sec- 
ondary network arrangement. 


Victory Sash 


With the Government’s restriction of the 
use of steel wherever possible to expedite 
manufacture of ships, guns and. munitions, 
an entirely new type of wood sash ‘has 
been developed by a member of the firm 
of Albert Kahn Associated Architects & 
Engineers, Inc., of Detroit, which, it is said, 
will serve for industrial and other buildings 


quite as well as the standard steel sash em- 
ployed these emany years. 

In order that the new sash may be avail- 
able to all architects, engineers and con- 
tractors engaged in designing and _ building 
war production plants, John Schurman, its 
designer, and the Albert Kahn organization 
of which he long has been a member have 
waived all patent rights to the develop- 
ment. Blueprints describing the new sash 
in detail are available to the entire war 
production building industry, it was an- 
nounced by Albert Kahn, head of the firm. 

Certain that the new development will 
play an important part in winning the war, 
the sash has been named “Victory Sash.” 
All who have examined it declare it to be 
ample in strength and very economical of 
construction, 


New Ernst Carrier 


The new Ernst Drum and Barrel Carrier 
has just been announced by the Ernst 
Magic Carrier Sales Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This new model is designed to handle 
light wood, fiber, paper barrels and “one- 
trip” light gage. steel containers with or 
without chimes. Its capacity is 800 pounds 
and will accommodate drums and barrels 
from 14 to 24-inch diameters. 

Three-wheel construction automatically 
balances the load for safer and easier mov- 
ing of containers. Operation is so simple 
that one man can attach the clamp, pull 
down on the handle, lift the container off 
the floor a few inches, and move it any 


distance. Another important feature is the 


straight, vertical lift of the barrel from the 
floor to prevent any flowing over of con- 
tents from open-head containers. 

Full information on the complete line of 
Ernst Drum and Barrel Carriers is avail 
able by writing to the Ernst Magic Carrier 
sales Co., 1456 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
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COMPANY 


New Fitchburg, Mass. Plant 


The floor space is approximately 65,000 square feet. 
The main building at the right houses the executive, engi- 
and local offices, 


neering, and merchandising stores. In 


the rear bordering a spur track is a storehouse for heavy | 


material; east of that, a coal pocket and coal hoist. 


of Company 


The building appearing on the left is a machine shop. 
Kach machine has individual motor drive. 
Prior to their purchase and complete modernization by 


Parks-Cramer Co., these buildings were occupied by the 
Shireffs Worsted Co. 


G-E War Production Greater Than for Entire 
World War 


“General Electric has iii already more war 
goods for the present conflict than the company turned 
out during the entire first World War,” said Charles E. 
Wilson, G-E president, in a statement recently. 

“Virtually everything that we now make is for war, and 
every practicable means is being employed to increase 
production still further. This will not be difficult if every 
employee can be made to see his personal stake in the 
war. 

‘To our already vastly expanded facilities are being 


We suggest that you have your aprons 
either replaced or repaired now. Copper 
rivets, burrs, steel spikes and pins are 


harder to get each week, so telephone, 


wire or write us your needs. Ship your 


aprons to us for repair. Our 
‘Better Built Picker Aprons” 


your 


motto, 
vuarantees 
satisfaction. 


C.L. Upchurch & & Sons, Inc. 


P. O. Box 267 Phone L. D. 25 


Athens, Ga. 
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added five new plants on which work has started since 
Pearl Harbor. Men and women are now being trained to 
staff these plants the day that they can go into produc- 
tion. 

“We now have the largest number of employees in the 
history of General Electric. The majority work 
than 40 hours a week; some of them work 60 hours. 
average for our largest plant is 47.7 
worker. 

“Where production can be expedited by three-shiit 
operation, it has long been on that basis. Because of a 
lack of skilled help, two men rather than three men cover 
the 24-hour period in many departments.’ 


more 
The 


hours a week per 


built 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices,.and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equidment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer. Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warchouse, 608 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267; G. R. Easley, 107 Manly St., Greenville S. C., 
Phone 1610: William G. Polley, 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal en 
Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 8-2635: John C. Brill, 8309 Magazine St., New 
Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., 
Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, 0. Sou. Reps.: The Akron 
Belting Co., 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 
406 S 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 9 or Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mil 


AMERICAN sana & CHEMICAL CORP., 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, 
N. C,, Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, E. H. 
ee Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S; 22nd 

Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greens- 
Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: & 
Y oungehild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga. : 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 850 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. 
Ashley, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. Chester L. Eddy, 
Asst. Sales Mgr., 908-904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: 
W. Chester Cobb, Erwin Laxton and Reid Tull, Charlotte, N. C., office; 
John H. Graham, Box 904, Greenville, S.-C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; John R. Brown, Trussville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A  Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD. MACHINE CoO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 


AUFFMORDT & CoO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York “—_ Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 6138 Johnston Bldg., ‘Charlotte, N, ( 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis- 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 831 W. MeBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C., J..H. Spencer, Mer. 7 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 511 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.-C. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CoO., 220 Hartwell St., Fall River. Mass. N. C. 
Agt., John Graham Webb, P. 0. Box 844, Hillsboro, N. C.. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C., 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. 
Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph 
Gossett, Willlam J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 150. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Eliz- 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
H. L.. Siever, Charlotte, N. C..Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 

* R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, 
N.C 


BREWERTON, E. H., 1019 Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, .S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga.. Belton C. Plow- 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas- 
tonla Mill Supply Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty, T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, ‘Burkart ‘Schier Chemical] Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells. ecare Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. 
Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co.. Knoxville, Tenn.: J. A. Brittain. 845 S. 41st St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Nelson A. Fisher, 1540 Elmdale Ave., Chicago, Til. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO.. Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada). C. EF. Herrick. 44 Franklin St.. Providence, R. I.: 
Furopean Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 
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CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. J. E. Mc. 
Kenna, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Beattie, Box 82, Greenville, S. C.: J. L 
Harkey, Supt., Charlotte, N. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.; New York City. Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou, Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady boone Ne Box 342, Phone 8192, 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. 0. Box 3851, Gadsden, Ala.;: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Bro- 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C. Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.;: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemi 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. White, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., J. Canty 
Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Prod. 
ucts Sales Co., 824-25 Southeastern Bldg. Greensboro, N. 
Joyner, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg.. Birmingham, Ala., 
L. H. Kelley,’ Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., ie ‘orcester, 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, Tex., 0. T. Daniels, care Textile Sup ly Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., 794 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons; New York. N. 
Y., 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges, 161 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1386 East Morehead St... 
Charlotte, N. C.: Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. 
Humphries, P. O. Box 848, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. 
ag 720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Gree nville. S. C.: J: 0. Cole; P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S. C.: Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Scbhels: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.., 
Greenville, S. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 


Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham. 


Ala.: Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dal 
las, Tex.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 494 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
a at: Columbia, S. C., Raleigh, N. C., Texarkana, Ark., Columbus. 
mA, 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford. St.. Greenville. Sou. 
Reps.: John Fllison, Box 91. Greensboro, N. C.:; Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436, Atlanta,-Ga.: Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bldg... Chat 
tanooga, Tenn.; T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: 0. L. Carter, 
619 “acme age St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry, 94 Howard St.. Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Offices and Ware 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.: Atlanta, Ga., 242 
Forsyth St.. S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I.. Organic Chemicals Dept.. 
Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div.. Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabhbs. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. Newman. Acting Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. Sandridge. 
Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. 
Warehouses, 414 S. Church St... Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: C. H. Asbury. 
H. B. Constable, J. P. Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green. M. D. 
Haney, W. R. Ivey, S..A. Pettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira. Charlotte 
Office: J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1985 Jefferson Standard 


Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: John L.. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bay _ Chattanooga, Tenn.: R. D. Sloan. T. R. Johnson. Greenville. S. 
F. Crayton, Adam ‘Fisher. Jr... W. A. Howard. Columbus, Ga.: 


Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor. Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I.. The R. & H. Chemicals 
Dept. Main Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church 
St.. LeRoy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore. Technical! 
Man; Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. Church St.: N. P. Arnold. 
2386 Alston Dr., Atlanta. Ga., Technical Service Man: R. C. Cochrane. 
856 Pine Tree Drive, Atlanta, Ga., Salesman: O. G. MecCullers. Me 
Daniel Heights Apt., Greenville, S. C.. Tech. Repr. 


FAGLE ROLLER REPAIR WORKS, Greenville. S. C. 
EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.,. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant. 118% 
W. Fourth St,. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field. Mer.: Clifton EF. Watson. 
Mgr. Sou. Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte Plant. Box 2026. Tel. 
&-7508: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Aet.. P. 0. Box 1982. Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta. Ga.; Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co.. Agt.. 
P. O.. Box 286. Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 
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, Tenn.: J. W. Byrnes, 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
and Allen Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., 222 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Wm. F. Lancaster, 676 S. Church St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ge Reps.: John E. Fox, Liberty Life Ins. Bidg., ‘Charlotte, N. C.: 
“Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., LUBRIPLATE DIV., 129 Lockwood 
St., Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: J. Fred Welch, 1817 Lafayette Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. L. Day, 631 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 


Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., P. O, Box 889, Norfolk, Va.; Tide- 


water Supply Co., Roanoke, Va.; Tidewater Supply Co., P. O. Box 312, 
Asheville, N. C.; Tidewater Supply Co., Columbia, S. C.; Chears Co., 
681 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
N. C.; Jefferson Brick Supply Co., 2220 First Ave. South, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Knoxville Belting & SUPP 'y, Co., 408 W. Jackson Ave., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Noland Co., 115 Market St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Turner Supply 
Co., St. Louis and Commerce oN Mobile, Ala.; Kennedy & Bowden 
Machine Co., 184 Third Ave., North, Nashville, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 
lotte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., 


Latonia Bldg. Char- 


Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. W. 
Lassiter, Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales = <5 
Reps.: G. P. W. Black, Apt. A-2, Virginia Apts., S. 
G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Badly 421 
N. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C.;: Frank B. Crusan, 210 E. Franklin St.., 
Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 638 Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and Commerce 
Bidg., Bluefleld, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Combustion 
Engineer, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St... New York City. — 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. ee 
Stigen, Mgr. 


GEORGE MACHINE WORKS, W. J., 6. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” Brame, Repr. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr., 
Spartanburg, S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, ¢ 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. 
Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; 
Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen- 
tatives. 


H & P SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., oe Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
Textile Mill Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. C.. Tel. 5125-5126; Columbus Iron 
Works, Columbus, Ga.; Textile ota Co.. Dallas, Tex., Tel. 17-4729. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer:, Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor in N. 
Cc. and S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American Safety Table 
Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spartanburg. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
W. H. Brinkley, Sou. Sales Mgr., 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C. Sou. Reps.: C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; T. E. 
Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.: S. P. Schwoyer,. 507 N. 
Main St., 
Charlotte. N. C.: L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 263, Griffin, Ga.: J. J. Reilly, 
1880 Peachtree Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.;: H. J. Reid, 808 Hillcrest 
Ave., Decatur, Ga.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Auburndale Ave., Chattanooga, 


neer, 1801. W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Phone Liberty 1875, Bos 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P.O. Box 2084, Phone. 3-3692, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; S. W. 
Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Car! M. Moore. "883 
York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO... Bessemer City, N. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO... THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 
W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales Mer., S. B. Hen- 
derson, P. 0. Box 188, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Service Mgr., Dan B. Griffin, 
P. 0. Box 480. Griffin, Ga.: Asst. Sou. Service Mgr... H. McM. Bush, 
701 Simpson St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Sou. Subsidiary, The FE. H. Jacobs 
Mfc. Corp., Box 544, Charlotte, N.C, Sou. Distributors; Odell Mill Supply 
Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, 
N. C.: Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. Ander- 
son. S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc... Spartanbure, S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville. S. C.: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, 
S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co.., Birmingham, Ala. 
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_St., Newark, 


High Peint, N. C.: C. G. Schultze, 1801 W. Morehead St., 


| 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.; F. P. Hunt, 
1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. A. Isenberg, Lub. Engi- 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., P. O. 
Box 1418, Stephen J, Hawes. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 218 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep.: T. J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 10838, Charlotte, N. W. RK. 
Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New 
England Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass.. 


LUBRIPLATE ? vaciake FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 129 Lockwood 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. E. W. 
Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (in- 
cluding Canada), C. E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. 
European Rep., Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORP. Gen. Office, Rector St.,. New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Megr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. 
lL. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Parker, Jefferson Standard 
Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. 1006 James Bldg., Chatta- 
noo Tenn.; J. A. Spratt, 1006 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Tl. W hite. American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga,; W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga 4; Feagle, Jr.. 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 854 Pine St... Pawtucket, R. I. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Rou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union 
Mills, N. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone, 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. 


NEW ENGL AND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Industrial Supply 
inc.,: Clinton, 5. C.:. W. G. Hamner, Box 267, ‘Gastonia, Ms 
Murdaugh, Griffin, Ga 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 8-7191, Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, 
Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O 


Box 841, Greenville,’S. C 


NORLANDER MAC HINE Cco., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 


NORTH, FRANK G., Inc., P. 0: Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. 0. Rox 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W: Greer, P. 0. Box 886, Greenville, S. 
C.;: W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Lynchburg, Va. Factories at Lynchburg, 
Va., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL, CO., Jersey City, N.J. Sou. eB 
W. Kilumph and Cliff C. Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte. 
Smith, P. 0. Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


Edwin 


tae 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C., P. 0. Box 1147: Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte. 
N.C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison. 902 
Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte. N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., High Point, N. C. 
PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N:; C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga. Tenn, Southeastern Diy. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg. Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 85 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa Sou. 
Reps.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 be Road, Winston-Salem. N. ( J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, P. 0. Box 687. Syla- 
cauga. Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, BR Forsy th St., S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta 


Store. C. R. Mitchell, Mgr., 88 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Phone Walnut 59015, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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RIGGS & LOMBARD, Inc., Lowell, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Ernest F. Cul- 


breath, 602 Com. Bank Bidg.., Charlotte, N. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-3201. 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROSE & CO., E. F., Maiden, N..C. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S. Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, WwW alter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves at "Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 

SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CoO., 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 


748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cleveland, O. Sou. Textile Sales Dept., 
222 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., E. H. Stegar. Sou. Reps.: James 
KE. East, 222 W. First St., Charlotte, N.-C.: Harris Ford, 158 EF. Main 
St., Spartanburg, S. C.: Wm. H. L ambeth, Jr., 70 N. Broad St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office: 578 W. Peachtree St.. At 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, Miss. ‘Industrial 
Reps.: P. W. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; W. H. Lipscomb, 
Ga.: W. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: W. I. Crichton. Jackson, Miss.: J. O. 
Holt, Raleigh, Charlotte. N. C.: L. E. Diltz, Walter- 
boro, S: C.: J. F. Wiie Ichel, Greenville, S. C.: G. C. Kimbrough, Knox 
ville, Tenn.: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 

SJOSTROM MACHINE Lawrence, Mass. ‘Sou. Repr.: E.. W. Hol- 
lister, P. O. Box 721, Spart 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 818 E. Pratt St.., 


SOCONY-VACUUM. OIL CO., Ine., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baitimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co. 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile W arehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St., Greenville, = C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse CO. 
Greensboro, N. C.;: New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
nal Storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor ‘Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St., Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212.S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Keps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., ag 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Lowes, 8704 Star- 
mount Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; M. W Fletcher, 1 Pritchard Way, 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., N. ¢ 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO, 512-514 W. Fourth St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer... 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph Jr. Southeastern Mer. : 
I dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps. : oe A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W.N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.. Sou. Reps.: W.S. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Murphy, Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N. C 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 
Bristoll, 104. Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Pa.: G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. Hawkins, ne General Taylor St., Tel. Upton. 6057-J., New 
Orleans, La.;: Jones, ¢/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
ep Tel, Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.: W. D. Low, 17 West Brow 
Terrace, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.: C. W. Lynch, 18836 E. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W.. Alle- 
heny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg.., 
tox 1917, Greensboro, N. C,, C. W. Cain, Mgr.: Henry P,. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales 
and Service Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mer.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the — Heddle Mfe. Co., 621 FB. McBee Avenue., Box 568, Greenville, 
. Kaufman, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. Son. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Char'otte, N. C.. Ira.L. Griffin, Mer... .T. C 
Davis: W. N. Kline. 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.:. E. 

1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta; Ga. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Mgr. 

TEXAS CO... THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. 
Va.. and Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart. Norfolk. Va.: 
D. L. Keys. Richmond. Va.: W. H. Boebel. Roanoke. Va.: F. M. Ed 
wards. Goldshoro. N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. I.. Scott. Greensboro. 


- Baltimore, Md. 


A. Terrell. Pres. and 


VY. C.: B. D. Heath and C. W. Meador. Charlotte. N. C.: J. S. Leonard, 


Greenville. S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston. 8S. C.: L. C. Mitchum, At 
lanta, Ga.: A; C. Keiser. .Jr.. 


Ala.: P. H. Baker. textile engineer. New York, N. Y. 
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D. Estes. 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE APRON CO., East Gastonia, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S.C. E. J. Raddy, 
Sec. and Treas. 

TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO.. Greenville, Se; 

TODD-KEESEE BELTING & SUPPLY CO., 1801 E.. Ozark St., Gas 


tonia, N. 


TRUITT BROS., Greensboro, N. C. 

US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S. C.: ‘DD. C.. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roger, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


UNITED LABORATORIES, Ine., 16801 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
‘Dist. Supervisor: Harry. H. Phillips, P. O. Box 908, Tryon, N. C: 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Factory and Main Offices: 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Branch Office: 1400A are Bildg., Green 
5. C. Sou. Factory Reps.: J.:S. Palmer, Box 626, Anderson, 

C.; L. A... Palmer, P. 0. Box 1128, Spartanburg, 
983 pothicen Road, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St.., 
Lynchburg, Va. . C., Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Apt. No. 8, 
Charlotte, N. C.: L. M. Hardy, 1862 S.W. 24th St., Miami, Fla:: Edw. 
. McMahon, 1516-18 Gr: and Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Sou. Distributors 
“Barreled Sunlight” Alabama Birmingham: Standard Building 
Material Co, Inc., 280 S. Bist St.;: Decatur: John D. Wyker & Son: 
Montgomery: Bear Lumber Co., 400 Lee St. Georgia—Atlanta: Camp 
bell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.: Macon: Jarrett Paint & Glass 
Co., 655-657. Poplar St.: Sayannah: Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.: 
Thomaston: Alvah J. Nelson Lumber Co. Louisiana—Baton Rouge: 
Service Sales Co., P. O. Box 58: New Orleans: Service Sales Co., 115 
Chartres St. North Carolina—Asheville: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. 
of Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.: Burlington: Newlin Hardware Co., Inc., 
S. Main St.; Charlotte: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 112 W. 5th St.: 
Greensboro: Gate City Paint Co., 110-N. Greene St.: High Point: 
Street-Vick Paint & Wall Paper Co., 205 E. Commerce St.; Mt. Airy: 
W. E. Merritt Co.; Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co.,. 519 W. 
North St.: Winston- Salem: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St. South Caro- 
lina—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.: Greenville: 
George Ross Lumber Co., Rhett St. at Wardlaw: Spartanburg: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., W. Main St. Tennessee—Knoxville: Chap- 
man Paint & Wall Paper Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger 
& Co., Inc., 645-655 Union Ave.; Nashville: Phillips & Quarles Hard. 
ware Co., 409 Broadway. Texas—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Co., Inc., 548 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck, 804 N. Cha- 
parral St.;: Dallas: Pratt Paint & Paper Co., Bryan and Ervay Sts.: 
Fort Worth: Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., 2415 W. 7th St.: Houston: 
Fred G. DeYoe, 3001 Bagby St.: Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper 
Co., 1209 18th St.. and Newsom-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.: San Antonio: 
‘“‘Roemer,”’ 112-114 Main Ave.;: Waco: Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc. Vir- 
ginia—Lynchburge:-D. A. Hines Co.:, Inc., 314-816 12th St.: Norfolk: 
The Henry Walke Co. P. 0. Box 1041; Richmond: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: Roanoke Paint & Glass Co.: 
Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & Co., Inc., 81 S. Braddock St. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Reps:: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green- 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike FE. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


UPCHURCH & SONS, Inc., C. L., Athens, Ga. 


‘VALENTINE & CO., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
612 S. Main St., Winston- Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Washington St., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office 
and Steck Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. map. R. T. Osteen, 
il Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville ’. Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co. Greensboro, 
Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHE ge ae CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. MeCann, Box. 825, Burling 
ton, N. C.: Henry Pa ini, 806 Mills Ave.; Greenville, S. C.: W. EB. FA. 
Searcy, III, Box 128, Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: FE. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITIN MAC je WORKS, Whifinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. Whitin 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. 1. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healev Bidg., Atlant: a, ‘Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: H. Ross Brock, 8 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 2824. 

WILLIAMS BANDING MILL, P. 0. Box 116, Gastonia, N. ¢ 

WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CO., 500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
J. W. Horner, Box 682, Atlanta, Ga.. covering Ga.. Ala.. Tenn. and 


Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr.. 985 Henley Place, Charlotte. N. 
covering South and N. C, 


WILLIAMS BANDING MILL, P. 
WINDLE & CO., J. H.., 


WOLF, 


T. Holt Haywood, 


0. Box 116, Gastonia. N. C. 
231 S. Main St., Providence. R. 1. 


JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 


Lenoir City, Tenn. 
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...Reduce Overhead 
and Eliminate Repair Bills with 
This Durable Economical Closet 


VYQGEL Number Five Closets are design- 
ed especially for Mills and Mill Villages. 


They stand the hardest use and abuse, 


use less water and 


seldom, if ever, 
require repairs or 
adjustments. For 
more than 30 years 
VQGEL Factory 
Closets have been 


giving service in all 


parts of the country 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


EVERY LOOM FIXER NEEDS THIS BOOK' 


ERECTING, 
OVERHAULING, 
AND FIXING 
LOOMS 


by FRANK D. HERRING 


The popular series of articles, which ap- 
peared in Textile Bulletin for over a year, 
are now available in a single handy volume. 


CLOTH BOUND 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $1.25 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Textile Conversion Order Seen 
Meetino 1, Wartime Needs 


Let us help 
you meet the 
Ring Problems! 


The important point to remember about 
DIAMOND FINISH ring service is that it is 
COMPLETE. We make more than 1,000 
styles and sizes, including all standard 
rings plus a variety of exclusive speed de- 
signs not made elsewhere. As a result, we 
are in a position to render ring counsel 
based upon the most valuable fund of 
experience in modern ring practice. Let us 
work with you — for Victory! 


We Make All Types 


of Holders 
WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING REING CO. 


Makers of Spinning and “Twister R sine 1873 


Southern Representative H. ROSS BROCK, 3 Vannoy St., Greenville, S. C. Tel. 2824 


treeee 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P.BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville, S.C. 


Samples On Request 
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The Textile Industry ™ 
ounts on VEEDER-ROOT 
to Speed Clothing for U.S. Armed Forces 


VEEDER-ROOT COUNTING DEVICES help to keep textile 
production geared tight to the clock . . . pointing out laggard 
looms, as well as needs for adjustments on all other types of 
machinery in every kind of mill. And more, Veeder-Root 
Devices help to control quality, systematize maintenance 
and simplify payroll problems. So the textile industry's 
huge production job will zot be another case of “too 

lictle, too late” 


bur an oustanding ese of | WEEDER-ROOT 
“plenty plenty of time’. | 
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 VEEDER-ROOT. ORATED*+ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
“VEEDER-ROOT INCORP HARTFORD, C 
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